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God of the Open Sea 


By Lieutenant Joseph C. Sloane, U.S.N.R. 


Tune: ‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee" ‘Th 
« 01 


God of the open sea, Guide us again to land. ~ 
1 


We lift our hearts to Thee, Then may we thankful stand lem, 
Calm Thou the storm! And own Thy power. Belic 
Take in Thy holy care I fin 
This gallant ship, and spare God of the starry sky, light 


All those who in her fare Look on us from on high, “ 


So far from home. Make us steadfast! and 
Keep Thou our courage firm medi 
God of the lashing gale, Till we may homeward turn. the g 


Let not our spirits fail Let us Thy purpose learn that | 
ora 


In this dark hour! From Thee, at last! is Ch 
Hold us within Thy hand, Nor 
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‘This We Believe’ Series 


« One afternoon I sat down, a perplexed 
creature after an hour wandering around 
in the theological woods on some prob- 
lem, when I chanced to read “This We 
Believe,” by George T. Peters. When 
I finished, I was back in the open sun- 
light. . . . What did I find out I didn't 
know? Not much. We all like to have 
profound moments, but there is a thrill 
and a satisfaction which follows the 
meditation upon the “simple” facts of 
the gospel, and the oft-needed reminder 
that our faith is not a chain of theology 
or a bundle of arguments, but our faith 
is Christ. _—Rosert St. Carr, Pastor, 
North Fairmount Presbyterian Church 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


« ... George Peters, writing in the 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE article, “God Is Our 
Father,” says a wise thing: “Let no man 
tell you that he is the final authority on 
who or what God is or God is not. Even 
Paul could but say, “Now we see through 
a glass darkly.’” Yet Mr. Peters, caught 
in the bonds of conditioned beliefs, went 
on to do exactly what he said no man 
should do. He went on to limit the Eter- 
nal Infinite by ascribing to God all the 
human qualities of man which Mr. 
Peters thinks are good qualities, and he 
ended his very finite particularizations 
with the emotional conclusion, “. . . God 
can be not only understood but ad- 
dressed in terms of the most intimate 
word in the language—Father.” 

I submit that father is not the most 
intimate word in the language; mother, 
wte, husband are all fully as “intimate.” 
A good human father is one of the 
noblest creations of God. But God is 
Cod. . . . When we who profess to be 
Christians tell yearning mankind who 
seeks to “see God” to see instead Father, 
we put a dangerous stumbling block in 
the path of each generation as it, too, 
seeks to learn the true nature of God. . . . 

—Mrs. Racpu L. NorGaarD 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Public Schools and 
Public Funds 


«My understanding of Christianity 
does not permit agreement with the 
editorial [“Public Funds Are for Public 
Schools,” by J. Arthur Lazell, P. L., 
January 7, 1956]. . .. When a man’s re- 
ligion causes him to believe his children 
must be educated in a religious school, 
we cannot deny him that “free” consti- 
tutional right. It is very smug to say 
he has the choice. If he believes in his 
religion, he has no choice in his own 
conscience, Have we allowed him free- 
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dom of religion if we make him pay 
$500 per year for his own two children, 
plus another $500 for the public school 
he doesn’t use? Many families . . . can- 
not afford that kind of money... . 
Government money should go to no 


private group, but government favors, |. 


when offered, must go to all without 
bribing them to switch their creed or 
give it up. We would be on firmer 
ground to fight against government 
handouts to any but the destitute, in- 
cluding ourselves. . 

—E. L. TENNYSON 

Youngstown, Ohio 


« The editorial . . . expresses briefly that 
which every voter should understand. 
Many are believing the misinformation 
that is published by those with motives 
that are not for the good of our public 
schools. Those of us who are endeavor- 
ing to cope with this situation because 
of the position we occupy are grateful 
for this support. —Frep DELAMARE 
Secretary, Public School 

Business Personnel Association 

Seattle, Washington 


“‘Reverend” as a Title 


« Although the way we address our 
Protestant ministers is certainly not an 
important religious issue, I am glad that 
the attention of Presbyterians has been 
called to the “common but ungram- 
matical trap” into which many fall 
[“ ‘Reverend at the ‘Crossroads, ” P. L., 
February 4, 1956]. Not only have I fre- 
quently found myself the only one in a 
group addressing or speaking of a min- 
ister as “Mr. X,” but I have also heard 
a minister himself say over the phone, 
“This is Reverend Y.” Some years ago I 
copied from a now forgotten source 
this little rhyme: 


Mister, Rector, Father, Friend. 
Names and titles without end. 

But how that man my heart doth rend 
Who blithely calls me Revcrend. 


—Mars. WILLIAM H. BREUNIG 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Clearing House 


« The Middle Creek Presbyterian 
Church of Winnebago, IIlinvis, wishes to 
donate a Communion cloth in good con- 
dition. Address Mrs. Alfred A. Bridge- 
land, R. R. #1, Winnebago. 


« The Union Square Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts (ad- 
dress Mrs. William G. T. Douglas, 6 
Cutler Avenue) needs a bell for its 
steeple. 





A Christian Answer 
to the Prayers of 
a Troubled World 


In this period of economic un- 
certainty and international con- 
flict, an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement comes as an 
answer to the prayers of most of 
us. For it offers a generous, guar- 
anteed income, plus tax savings, 
regardless of financial condi- 
tions. Your purchase of the an- 
nuity helps combat the evils and 
hatreds of the world with the 
great power of the Holy Bible. 


No income could be more secure 


While enjoying this income se- 
curity, you help the Society 
bring the Scriptures to the 
peoples of the world. 





Help meet this 
need while provid- 
ing for your own 
financial security. 
Send coupon below. 


THE puar-purrost 
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ANNUITY 
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Reserves 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLB-36, entitled ‘‘A Gift That Lives.”’ 
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MEDITATION 


By George T. Peters 





This We Believe 
VI. The Forgiveness of Sins 


All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own 
way. (Isaiah 53:6) 

When the Scriptures speak of sin, 
every one of us ought to be able to say, 
“This means me.” 


B” there is a disposition in our time 
to make light of sin. Sin is an old- 
fashioned word that went out of vogue 
with Victorian furniture and gas lamps. 
Any morning’s paper will provide 
enough recital of the sins of our fellows 
to make us wonder if we're not just old 
sticks-in-the-mud for maintaining some 
kind of moral and ethical standards. The 
devil puts in a word ever and again: 
“After all, old boy, everyone's doing it. 
Don’t be so prudish. Grow up. Be ma- 
ture.” The result is a kind of easy toler- 
ance, if not quite approval, of sin. As a 
consequence, the whole conception of 
repentance and forgiveness seems a 
little less than relevant. 

But for all our apparent tolerance, 
there are a thousand evidences of our 
concern for the problem of our own 
and each other’s sins. No one has sug- 
gested abandoning the police force. We 
spend eighty-five cents of every tax dol- 
lar paying for our collective sins in wars, 
past, present, and future. The bank sees 
to it that its funds are well secured be- 
hind a thick steel door. And coming a 
little closer home, there is no concern 
so constant and pervasive as that of a 
parent for a child. We know all too well 
the dark and sinister moods of our chil- 
dren, having read them first in ourselves. 
We are not nearly so blasé as we would 
like to pretend. Sin may be attractive or 
academic in theory, but it is terrifying 
in experience. 

It is the Christian contention that all 
of us are sinners. There is in us, in our 
very nature, a disposition to flaunt the 
will of God. The Christian faith con- 
tends that the story of the Garden of 
Eden, far from being a mythical account 
written for a superstitious people, is a 
dramatic representation of what you can 
read any day in the headlines or in your 
own heart. The narrative of Eden is 
as contemporary as the sound of your 
own breathing. It is as pertinent in A.D. 
1956 as it was in 1956 B.c. 

First, consider the chaotic condition 
of the world. We are given to thinking 
of it in terms of our own skins. We know 


there hangs over our heads the real pos 
sibility of annihilation. This, we say, j 
because of the Communists. If we coulf 
just eliminate the Communists, all woulf 
be well. But in our more reflective m 
ments we know that the matter has 4 
do with the Communists only ji 
dentally. It is we who invented th 
atomic bomb. It is we who first used 
it. But even that is only incidental 
our theme. As members of the hums 
race we, together with everyone else i 
the world, friends and enemies, stan 
able to annihilate what God has made 
to take away what is not ours to tal 
away. “The earth is the Lord’s and th 
fulness thereof,” wrote the Psalmis 
Who are we, frail creatures of dust, t 
destroy what God Almighty has see 
fit to create, whether it be of the enem 
or of ourselves? 

And what shall we say more of t 
lust for power and prestige in whid 
every nation shares and in which w 
share as citizens of this one? Or of th 
racial prejudice which we condone b 
our indifference or practice by our a 
titudes? In these and numberless oth 
ways, our attitudes, personal and co 
munal, are evidences of our sin. No ma 
can honestly look at our world and fa 
to understand his part in it and ther 
fore his need of forgiveness. 

Again, the Christian faith asks thal 
we measure our lives by Christ in orde 
to understand our need of forgivenes 
We're all familiar with that old, eas 
means of self-justification which says, | 
may not be a saint but at least m4 
good as so-and-so.” But our religion i 
not satisfied that we parade our virtw 
or excuse our faults in comparison wit 
anyone else. Christ is the measure. 

In Shakespeare's Othello, Iago says 
Cassio, “He has a daily beauty in his lit 
that makes mine ugly.” How much mor 
this is true of Jesus Christ. His life strip 
from us our pride, our easy toleranet 
and we see ourselves as we really are 

Then there is the cross of Christ. 
is more than an ornament to grace 0 
churches or to hang on little chai 
about our necks. It is a rough, mi 
symbol to bring to our remembrat 
that upon it hung the Son of God, p' 
there by the sins that are in all of # 
—the hatred, the greed, the vengeft 
ness, the indifference. 

The cross remains, stark and gaut 
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an eternal reminder that men no differ- 
ent from ourselves crucified the Son of 
God. Deep inside we know that we had 
and have—daily—a hand in it. Is there 


any hope for us, any promise of for- 
giveness? 

Logically we might conclude that 
what is done is done. This is a world 
of inexorable law. What a man sows, 
that will he also reap, and that’s the 
end of it. Said Aldous Huxley, “There 
is no such thing as forgiveness.” Said 
Bernard Shaw, “Forgiveness is a beg- 
gar's refuge. We must pay our debts.” 

If that is the final word on the sub- 
ject, there must be, for us, some point 
of no return. 

If we ever thought this, we have only 
to read again that parable of the Prod- 
igal Son. The father could have said 
with justification, “All right, son, you've 
had vowr fling; now don’t come whining 
back to me.” The bov had made his own 
free and deliberate choice. He wasn't 
the victim of circumstances. But it 
wasn’t in the father’s heart to say that. 
He’d waited all those vears for the lad 
to find out for himself what his father 
knew all the time. 

God is the father, and you and I the 
prodigals. By any rule of logic we 
haven't a leg to stand on. We've cut our- 
selves off from him with forethought 
and premeditation. But God is not a 
god of logic alone. He is a god of love. 
And at the center of God’s love is God’s 
forgiveness. 

“But,” some sav, “is it really as easy 
as that? All vou have to say is, ‘I'm 
sorry, and, presto, you're forgiven? 
Doesn't that only encourage us to be 
and to do what we please? Shall we 
not conclude with Voltaire, ‘God will 
forgive; that is his business’?” 

But forgiveness is never easy. It is 
not easv for the one who forgives or 
for the one who is forgiven. There is 
anguish in forgiveness. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, then you have only to look at 
the cross. That is what it cost God to 
forgive you and me, You can’t approach 
the cross with a jaunty air. Do you 
think it was easy for God to plumb 
that depth for you? And do you think 
that once having seen it and having 
fallen to your knees before it, you can 
ever again go about your way with 
never a thought of him who hung 
there? Every offense against God by 
word or thought or deed will pierce 
your soul. Forgiveness, the cross helps 
us to realize, is far more than merely 
saying, “I’m sorry.” 

But forgiveness is also the restoring 
of a broken relationship. It is coming 
to that sense of joy and release and 
intimate fellowship with God for which 
he longs and waits, and which he wants 
with each of us. As Jesus put it in that 
parable of the Prodigal, “When he came 
to himself, he said, I will arise and go 
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NEW CUTHBERTSON 


Ready-to-Sew 


CUT-OUT KITS 


If you have women in your church, 
women who like to sew, our new Cut- 
Out Kits for altar hangings, markers, 
stoles, clergy surplices, choir cottas, etc., 
can fill your vestment needs at budget 
prices. Choose from finest fabrics. All 
are perfectly centered, marked and cut— 
ready to sew. Complete with easy-to- 
follow instructions, prices and order 


forms. 
J. THEODORE | 
2013 Sansom St. 


Gentlemen. 

Please send me your FREE Catalog on CUT-OUT KITS. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
STATE 
CHURCH NAME 
DENOMINATION 


Among Many 
CUT-OUT KITS 
"US en 2 Shown in 
Uys Lddaéebd adh 
« Communion Table Runners « Bible 
Markers * Choir Hats » Choir Robes « 
Choir Stoles « Clergy Surplices + Sacra- 
mental Linens + Altar Covers * Super 
Frontals + Full Frontals « Pulpit and 
Lectern Scarfs « Chasubles 


Write Now For Complete FREE Catalog 





 UTHBERTSON « Nc. 


Phila. 3, Penna. 





























Laymen Write The Annual 
Lay Witness Number of 
The Upper Room 





Here, in the May-June number of The Upper Room, lay men and women 
of many nations bear witness to their faith. The result is one of the most 
inspiring numbers of this, the world’s most widely used book of daily 
devotions. 

A recent, independently-made, religious survey shows that, 

next to the Sunday worship service itself, the most helpful 

worship experience is daily devotions. Use The Upper Room 

in your personal and in your family devotions. The cost is so 

low that you can afford to provide copies for your loved ones 

and friends as well as for the members of your family. 


Send your order NOW for this great “Lay Witness Number.” Ten 
or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Individual 
yearly subscriptions, 50 cents, two years $1.00. Special air mail 
edition for service men and youth, same price. 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 





In Unification, 


there is 





EQUESTS for information about 
ics Gifts, Investments or 
Annuities are now unified 
through the office of The Founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. Whether your inter- 
est in helping the greater work of 
your church is with The Founda- 
tion or one of the Boards or 
Agencies, your inquiry is referred 
directly to your designated choice. 

You receive a direct personal 
reply. 

And with that reply will come 
complete information about the 
gift or investment opportunity 
which appeals to you most, as in- 
dicated below on the coupon. 

You may desire to make Direct 


Gifts, remember the Church in 
your Will, or give through the 
proceeds from Insurance policies. 

Also, you may arrange for an 
Annuity or a Life Income Plan 
which will provide income for 
you and for your dependent while 
either is living, thereafter benefit- 
ing the Church. 

Your faith expressed through 
gifts and bequests today will help 
to save the world from fear and 
chaos tomorrow. Indicate your in- 
terest in the greater work of your 
Church now! Fill in the coupon 
and mail, or write us a letter. You 
are assured a prompt reply. 


THE FOUNDATION 


of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 








Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director, THE FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


1 am interested in more information, es- 
pecially with reference to Gifts through: 


[_] Direct Giving 
[ ] Annuities 


[| Life Income for Loved Ones 


| | 
— 
L 


] Life Insurance to the Church 


[|] Bequests or Wills 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


| was born 
(Day) 


REMEMBER THE CHURCH 


PL-17 


Please refer my inquiry as checked be- 
low,— 


The Foundation 
Foreign Missions 
National Missions 
Christian Education 
Pensions 


Theological Education 


(Month) 


IN YOUR WiLi 








See Presbyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 23) 


to my father and will say to him 
Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before vou.” And the inference js 
that you and I, in whatever “far coun. 
try” we may be, aren't really ourselves, 
not the selves God made, at any rate. 
We're someone, something else. But we 
can, like the Prodigal, return to our real 
selves. “And he arose and came to his 
father. But while he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion and ran and embraced him,” 


G. W. Rosenbery tells a true story 
from his early ministry which is a mod- 
ern counterpart of the parable. In a 
railway coach speeding across the state, 
the minister saw a boy in his late teens, 
apparently very nervous. He would sit 
first in one seat and then another. Rosen- 
bery sat down beside him and asked, 
“What’s troubling vou, son? Worried 
about something?” 

“Sure,” the boy said. “I don’t mind 
telling vou. In fifteen minutes we'll be 
pulling into my home town. My father 
and mother live just a mile this side of 
town. Three vears ago I had a quarrel 
with mv father. I said, “You'll never see 
me again.’ I ran away from home, but 
sometimes I wrote to my mother. Last 
week I wrote and told her I'd be on 
this train passing through. I told her 
I would like to come home just once; 
told her if it was all right for me to stop, 
to hang something white outside the 
house so that I would know my father 
had agreed to let me come. I told her 
not to do it unless Dad wanted it.” 

The boy looked out the window. 
“We're almost there,” he said. “Will you 
please look for me, sir. See if there's 
anything white? I can’t stand to look.” 
The train came around the bend of the 
hill, and there it was. The minister fairly 
shouted, “Look, son, look!” There stood 
the farmhouse under the trees, but you 
could hardly see the house for white. 
They had taken every bedsheet, bed- 
spread, pillow case, tablecloth, and even 
handkerchiefs and hung them out on 
the clothesline and the trees. The boy’s 
face went white, and his lips quivered. 
He couldn't talk. When the train 
stopped to take on water just down from 
the house, the bov grabbed his suitcase 
and was off the train and up the hill to 
the house where the white sheets flut- 
tered in the wind. 


There is a Home where a father waits 
with all the signals of welcome out for 
us. It’s not something we can explain 
or even fully understand. But it’s a fact. 
Thousands upon thousands of men and 
women will testify to that. But the days 
are running on, and the years pass swift- 
lv. Don’t wait longer. We've been away 
a long time. Go now, 

“And while he was yet a great waY 
| off, the father saw him . . . and ran and 
embraced him.” This we believe. 
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SHOP TALK 
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THE COVER introduces us to two 
New Englanders—one a_ veteran 
leader who has served the Presby- 
terian Church wisely and interest- 
ingly for almost twenty years; the 
other, a brand-new Presbyterian 
building which has recently begun 
a long term of service. The man is 
the Reverend Walter D. Knight, 
joint field director for the Synod of 
New England. The building is the 
educational unit of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church. Natick, Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Knight and Trinity pas- 
tor John D. McDowell chat beside 
Natick education building in photo 
below). For more about the unpre- 
dictable, unforgettable Mr. Knight 


7 
/\ 


and his efforts to strengthen Yan- 
kee Presbyterianism, read Knight 
of New England (page 8). 


Joseph C. Sloane, the author of 
God of the Open Sea (page 2), 
is a member of the Bryn Mawr 
Presbyterian Church, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. During World War 
Il he served for a year and a half 
on a destroyer escort in the Pacific, 
going through battle action and 
two typhoons. The lines for two 
of the hymn’s stanzas came to him 
while he was still at sea. 


Ever since the book industry 
started to keep score, the Holy Bi- 
ble has led the world on the best- 
seller lists. In 1955, this, as usual, 
was true. According to Publishers’ 
Weekly, the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion sold more than 800,000 copies 
hst year, almost double the score 
of the second best-sold book, Anne 
Lindbergh's Gift from the Sea, In 

is issue’s special spring book sec- 
tion, P.L.’s veteran staff of review- 
tts takes a look at literary fare for 
36. Included is an appraisal of the 
brilliant, martyred German theo- 
bgian, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and 
tomment on fiction and nonfiction. 
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KNIGHT 
o¢ NEW ENGLAND 


Another Church might very well call him Bishop, 


but Presbyterians in six states call him Bino 


HE history of New England—both 

past and present—is crowded 

with names that bring cheer to 

the heart and strength to the 
mind. Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill 
remind us of our heritage. Henry Long- 
fellow and Robert Frost remind us of 
our culture. Roger Williams and Phil- 
lips Brooks remind us of our spiritual 
roots in the land of the Cod. 

This short but solid sampling of the 
scores of names which instantly say 
“New England” to thousands of Amer- 
icans must be lengthened by one when- 
ever Presbyterians are involved. The one 
is “Bino.” That's all. Just Bino. Ask most 
any of the some 20,000 Presbyterians 
northeast of New York State, and—like 
as not—they’ll smile and say, “Good old 
Bino.” And you'll get the same answer 
at a General Assembly or wherever else 
church officers are gathered. 

“Bino” is short for the Reverend Walter 
David Knight, sixtv-four, Presbvterian 
minister from Newton Centre, Massa- 
chusetts, and Marlboro, New Hamp- 
shire. 

For almost twenty vears this agile 
churchman with the gravelly voice and 
bright bow ties has been the Church’s 
untitular leader in the six states and 
four presbyteries which make up the 
Synod of New England. And for almost 
twenty years, the Church, from subur- 
ban Connecticut to rugged inland 
Maine, has been growing strongly and 
steadily. 

In the early ‘thirties, the United 
States north of New York was known as 
a one-way, dead-end street for Presby- 
terian pastors, a “preachers’ graveyard.” 
At least ten of the synod’s some fifty 
operating churches were vacant of min- 
isters most of the time. Presbyterian 
families moving to New England would 
often transfer their memberships to Con- 
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gregational or Unitarian churches de- 
spite the valiant efforts of hard-pressed 
Presbyterian congregations to attract 
these new families. Giving, while gen- 
erally low because of the Depression, 
was just a trickle in most of New Eng- 
land’s Presbyterian congregations. And 
Presbyterian seminary students who 
chose Yale, Harvard, Andover-Newton, 
or any of the others for their training 
were usually written off by their friends 
as future Congregationalists. 

Into this ecclesiastically depressed 
area, Bino Knight walked in the fall 
of 1937. He was fresh from a successful 
Manhattan pastorate and was assured 
of a fine future as a top-notch preacher. 
But he loved New England, and he dis- 
liked what was happening there to his 
Church. 

With yards of tact and bolts of wis- 
dom, a succession of secretaries and 
one highly mobile salesman (himself), 
Walter Knight began his tenure as a 
joint representative of the Boards of 
Christian Education and _ National 
Missions. 

Since °37, Bino has helped almost half 
of the synod’s older churches to 
achieve self-support. Annual net-mem- 
bership gain has increased some 400 
per cent since the mid ‘thirties. One 
dozen new congregations have been 
created, with five more projects under 
way. Congregational benevolence giv- 
ing has increased some 300 per cent, 
not counting the more than $65,000 
that synod churches contributed to the 
national building fund. And “Bino’s 
Boys”—a _ colloquialism endowed upon 
the men with whom Bino has worked in 
New England—have themselves done 
one fine job after another in seminary, 
in the New England churches, and in 
thriving congregations elsewhere. As a 
veteran New England pastor said sev- 


eral years ago before the whole synoj 
“thank God for Bino Knight.” All wi 
know Bino would say, “Amen.” 

One of Bino’s favorite stories om 
cerns the old Yankee farmer standj 
in the door of his barn with a piece 
rope in his hand. The farmer turns | 
a visiting neighbor and comment 
“Dunno whether I’ve found a halter; 
lost a horse.” It’s certain that this Yu 
kee didn’t take long to find out. A 
Bino’s the same way. For the gn 
haired churchman, the Synod of N 
England is a_twenty-four-hour-a-i 
job, planned with originality, anticipate 
with relish, and executed with dispate 

Although Bino has had to slow dow 
slightly in recent years because of | 
health, he’s still away from home 
least five months out of every tweh 
preaching, visiting, counseling, offd 
ating, and just plain talking with t 
church people and pastors 

“In our household,” reports one mi 
ister, “his name is sacred. Our childr 
(four) have learned to say Bino bef 
they have known their own names; ® 
wife carries two pictures of Bino in 
wallet—none of me. The pictures # 
important. Bino in his robe has the | 
nign look of John the Elder about tos 
“Little children, love one another,” 
the picture of Bino in his business # 
fixes you with a penetrating stare of 
banker confronting a client with i 
sufficient collateral.” 

He serves on a host of committet 


national and local, and is probably t 
only Presbyterian who takes an activ 


part in six state councils of Churche 
Because of this shectic schedule, Bi 
has developed a rather unorthodox # 


ministration system. In reality Bino Ma 


five offices: his head, crammed wil 
things that must be done immediate! 
his pockets, crammed with papers of 
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Ruth and Bino Knight look over some 
recent additions to the Knight stamp 
books. Parts of Bino’s excellent 
lection have ended up in albums kept 
hby ministers as well as by youngsters. 


col- 


sizes and descriptions; his Studebaker, 


> syno 
All wie crammed with pocket Testaments, books, 
. old cartons, fruit, and maple syrup; his 
es com modest white frame home in Newton 
tandiga Centre, a Boston suburb, full of more 
piece d of the same plus a stamp collection; and 
turns a the “office” in Brookline, Massachusetts. 
nmentit The Reverend William Burger, fa- 
alter @ mous lumberjack missionary and a close 



















friend and lieutenant of Bino’s for many 
years, says, “You should see Bino’s of- 
fice when it is normal. When Bino moved 
into it a year ago, he told me there 
was a desk for me. But I have never 
been able to get down to the level of 


ris Ya 
at. A 
e gm 
of Ne 


ir-a-di 


icipat aaa ; 
ispate locating it. I guess it is still under all 
v dowgg the junk that is piled on top.” 


For some reason or another the Synod 
of New England’s office has had a 
rapid succession of secretaries. Perhaps 
one cause of this turnover is the Yankee 
Knight's now-almost-legendary _letter- 
writing system. Bino writes letters on 
almost every kind of paper known to 
man. Bino’s boys have received mem- 
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ith th 
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hildre 


- befog Cable messages on matchbook covers, 
res: mg addition to the more routine old let- 
in hag ts, church bulletins, seminary cata- 
rei logues, and odd-shaped scraps. 

the | Pastor John McDowell of Boston 


Presbytery’s fine new Natick Church 


TO 8 
be hm (See Shop Talk) says, “I'll never forget 
ess aif ™Y first letter from Bino. It was a pen- 
re of “illed note hastily written on some old 
ith is hotel stationery and signed “ellen 
kayes,” with “Bino” in a big scrawl 

nitty “ith a face drawn in the B. The en- 
bly ta "elope had seen duty before. 

oct “Tt wasn’t until I had been here for 
urche SMe time that I learned that the “ellen 
Bin kayes” mean “L and K” for “Love and 
lox aig Sisses.” One day in his office I saw him 
‘no hag “tefully opening envelopes so that he 
1 wily ld reuse them. He calls it Yankee 
liatey OMOmy. His secretaries have all tried 
¢ of a @ cure him of this—but that’s Bino.” 
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By Henry L. McCorkie 
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Lawrence MacColl Horton, pastor of 
the synod’s fastest-growing church— 
Noroton, in Noroton, Connecticut (200 
to 1,500 since °37)—says, “If I get a 
well-typed letter from Bino in an en- 
velope that is being used for the first 
time. I don’t really believe it’s from 
him.” But Bino manages to get off thou- 
sands of letters which might never get 
sent. 

Many times even these letters need 
an assist. Bino’s pert, lovely wife, Ruth 
estimates that the Knights’ home phone 
bills average about $50 a month. 

Although he is an inveterate automo- 
bile traveler, covering some 20,000 
miles annually, Bino doesn’t waste driv- 
ing time. If he’s on the Merritt Parkway 
heading toward a New York meeting, 
he'll stop for gas, find a phone booth, 
and call one of the Connecticut pastors. 
And more than once he has held meet- 
ings of pastors and laymen at turnpike 
restaurants. But more often than not he 
will go many miles out of his way to 
see a pastor or a family with special con- 
cerns. And his closest friends know that 
many an “anonymous” gift to church 
people in desperate straits has come 
straight from Bino’s pocket. 


Early bird 

In spite of Bino’s seemingly impossi- 
ble schedule, he never appears rushed, 
and he rarely forgets a name or face or 
loses documents from his numerous of- 
fices. He is a stickler for promptness, 
and usually the first person to show up 
for preaching engagements, installations, 
dedications, and the various meetings 
he attends. “On preaching dates, he 
shows up at a church almost ahead of 
the sexton,” Mrs. Knight says. “I like 
getting places early,” Bino comments, 
“because it gives me time to talk with 
the other early birds. And I find that 










they usually are the most active in their 
churches.” 

As friendly and unassuming as the 
crumpled hats he likes to wear, Bino 
Knight of New England also is a stickler 
for candor and brevity in the mechan- 
ism of the Church. 

During. one national meeting, much 
stress was being put upon organization 
and planning. The remark was made 
and repeated that executives and field 
men should plan to delegate different as- 
pects of the programs under discussion 
to staff personnel. As one of Bino’s 
Boys recalls the situation, “Bino rose 
to speak and referred to the talk about 
staff plans. Then he said simply, “After 
lunch I am going to take my customary 
nap. And then after I’ve crawled into 
bed with all the members of my staff, 
I'm going to begin discussing their as- 
signments with them.’ The point, of 
course, was that Bino, like so many oth- 
ers at the meeting, had to do a one-man 
job. Bino’s dry and flinty humor has the 
incisive and therapeutic purpose of the 
surgeon’s scalpel.” 

Another time, a meeting of church 
leaders was being harangued by an ex- 
tremely ardent and earnest speaker ex- 
tolling the churchmen to “get out and 
get this job done.” Later Bino rose for 
his usual short remark. “I'd love to get 
right out and do this,” said Bino, “but 
I'm being immobilized here at this meet- 
ing for two weeks.” 

Both the Knights are extremely in- 
terested in helping young people find 
the Church. Ruthie (as people usually 
call her) and Bino have taught for 
many years at young people’s summer 
conferences. And Bino is probably best 
known through the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. for his manual on preparing 
young people for church membership. 
This Board of Christian Education 
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KNIGHT 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


publication is a perennial best seller. 
Bino particularly enjoys his role as a 
visiting professor of Presbyterian polity 
in New England’s leading theological 
seminaries. His longest associations have 
been with Yale Divinity School and An- 
dover-Newton, but he has_ recently 
taught at the Harvard, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Gordon Schools of The- 
ology. He’s also sought after by semi- 
narians—Presbyterians and others alike— 
for personal advice and suggestions. 
And it is no wonder that more than a 
hundred and thirty Presbyterians are 
now studying for the ministry in New 
England—a new high. The addition of 
well-known Presbyterians like George 
Buttrick, David MacLennan, and John 
Oliver Nelson to New England facul- 
ties in recent years has further strength- 
ened Bino Knight’s dream of a Presbyte- 
rian revival in New England seminaries. 


Walking book 

This dream, of course, is characteristic 
of Bino. This Knight, who enters the 
jousts for Yankee Presbyterians and is 
chief herald of New England seminaries, 
was raised a Congregationalist and 
studied theology at Union in New York. 
In fact, he says, “I’m not sure whether 
it was high school or college where I 
first heard the word Presbyterian.” But 
as every congregation where he preaches 
and every seminarian whom he teaches 
can testify, Bino is a walking book of 
knowledge about Pres! ‘terianism. And 
he doesn’t hesitate t: .ell churches and 
pastors and seminarians which particu- 
lar page they need to read. 

Bino’s father was a farmer and brick 
mason in Marlboro, New Hampshire. 
Bino’s great-great (etc.) grandfather, 
John Knight, was one of the first pro- 
prietors of Old Sudbury, Massachusetts 
Colony, and charter from 
Britain in the early seventeenth century. 
His mother’s ancestors first cleared the 
ground in what is now Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Ruth Hubbard Knight 
is a daughter of the Mayflower 

Bino, one of four brothers, went to 
high school in Keene, New Hampshire, 
where he met Ruth. “She wouldn’t speak 
to me until we were properly intro- 
duced by my aunt,” Bino says accusing- 
ly. The Knights have lived in the same 
house for the past nineteen years and 
have two children, Walter D., Jr., and 
Paula. Walter is a professor of physics 
it the University of California, and 
Paula, a member of the personnel de- 
partment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The voung Walter Knights 
have a daughter, Margaret. 

One question that Bino must answer 
time he meets somebody is, 
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“Where did you get that name?” The 
name is short, but the story—as usual— 
is long. Bino’s father, a conservative, 
devoutly religious Baptist, was named 
Byron. This became “By” Knight, and 
was thence shortened to “Binie.” The 
father’s name stuck with young Walter 
until one day at Keene High School 
when the math class began discussions 
of the binomial theorem. Thence an- 
other transition from “Binie” to the fa- 
miliar “Bino.” 

After graduating from Dartmouth 
College, Bino went to Union Seminary 
to study for the Congregational minis- 
try in preparation for a foreign missions 
assignment. He found student work in 
a Presbyterian church. During World 
War I he worked in the East Side 
YMCA. In 1920 he accepted a call to a 
home missions project—stated supply of 
the Mount Washington Presbyterian 
congregation on the upper end of the 
Island of Manhattan. 

Bino liked this historic church—the 
grounds were said to include the trees 
under which Peter Minuit bought Man- 
hattan from the Indians, The congre- 
gation also liked Bino and called him 
as pastor in 1921. 

The young pastor served this congre- 
gation well for seventeen years, bringing 
it to self-support and moving with it 
into a new $350,000 church plant in 
1929. The church had a record of long 
pastorates, and Bino probably could 
have stayed for many more years. But 
in June of 1937 he received a call from 
Hermann Morse of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. Dr. Morse wanted Bino 
to meet with him and later, with 
a joint committee, to discuss New Eng- 
land. 

Bino says with his usual honesty, “I 
didn’t want to go back to New England 
to work, and my family didn’t want to 
go either.” But that’s exactly what the 
committee wanted to discuss. One of 
the members wanted to know what blue- 
print Bino might have for New Eng- 
land’s Presbyterian. problems. Bino 
looked at the committee and asked, 
‘What is your blueprint? I came here to 
find out what your plans were.” After 
two months Bino agreed to accept the 
call as a joint field director for the Boards 
of Christian Education and National 
Missions. 

Bino’s friends thought he was abso- 
lutely crazy at first. Through the years, 
many important posts and pastorates 
have been offered him. In 1948, he near- 
ly gave his life for the job he’s had ever 
since 1937. 

In the fall of 48, a tired Bino was 
getting ready to leave Newton Centre 
for a trip to the Church’s national staff 
meeting at Menaul School, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. He had been working 
hard on the introduction of the New 
Curriculum and on a new church project 


in West Hartford, Connecticut (tod, 
flourishing Westminster Church), in 
dition to a New England Presbytery, 
Men’s meeting and his regular tasks, 

Ruthie knew Bino was tired—as 
did—but he had conferences in We 
Hartford and classes to teach at Yj 
before he left for New Mexico. He» 
home from his journeys and, as R 
remembers so clearly, “It was in the w. 
small hours of the morning—as usu, 
when it happened. Bino felt a clut 
ing at his chest, and I knew somethiy 
was wrong. I called the doctor, and} 
came right away. They put Bino op 
stretcher and took him to the hospital 
Bino had suffered a myo-cardiae 
clusion. 

Two days later, the doctor told M 
Knight, “I came into your husbané 
room this morning, and found him d 
bating religion with the man opposi 
him. I'll have to change him to a priv 
room.” Later, after a month in the ho 
pital and almost a month convalescis 
at home, Bino asked the doctor if } 
could resume preaching. As Past 
David De Rogatis of Providence’s Se 
ond Presbyterian Church recalls th 
story, the doctor told Bino, “Yes, y 
can if you don’t get too stirred y 
about it.” 

“Do you manage to keep perfec! 
calm, doctor, when you operate on 
heart?” asked Bino. 

Today New England’s number-m 
Presbyterian takes it considerably eas 
than he did ten years ago, especia 
under Ruth’s watchful eye. “I tell Bino, 
Ruth says, “ “Dear, be yourself, but don 
overdo it.” He has had no _ furthe 
trouble with his heart. 


A tribute 

One of Bino’s finest products anf 
closest friends is Dr. Richard Paci 
pastor of Cleveland’s vigorous Fair 
mount Presbyterian Church. Dick, wh 
served in New England as pastor of th 
First Church of New Bedford, M: 
chusetts, says, “Bino has done a gre 
job in New England. We fear for hi 
health, but it is beyond our reach. 

“Each time I see him, I learn some 
thing new. Some of the most importatt 
qualities of the ministry are in Bino \ 
an extraordinary degree. Bino has taket 
his native honesty, shrewdness, si 
plicity, and humility and dedicated then 
wholly to the Lord.” 

To Bino this tribute from one of hi 
boys will be more meaningful than thé 
most important honorary degree. thi 
any university could offer, But hed 
probably growl if anybody mentioned 
to him. He’s stiil just plain old Bis 
Knight, B.D. (he has never accepted # 
honorary degree yet). And he still hi 
plenty to do in making the soil of rock 
New England increasingly receptive # 
the good seed. 
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On a wintry stroll around family’s hundred-acre poultry farm, Ralph Robinson and his youngsters— 
Donald, three; Rebecca, seven; Paul, almost five; and Billy, six—visit breeder ducks. The Robinsons live sixty 
miles from Manhattan in Brookhaven, a Long Island village that seems transplanted from New England. 


PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY ROBINSON 


Two young elders raise children. ducks, and chickens 


Text and photographs by Mary ANN GEHRES 


“Happy adoption to us,” sang the six Robinsons as, 
hands clasped, they circled their dining-room table. The 
occasion was a party, held a year ago this month. to cele- 
brate the legal adoption of three of the four youngsters— 
the fourth had officially joined the family two years before. 
And this song in a way sums up the atmosphere of the 
Ralph P. Robinsons’ 150-vear-old white frame farmhouse 
in Brookhaven, Long Island. 

The saga of the Presbyterian Robinsons began in Brook- 
haven, where Ralph and Dot met while attending high 
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school. In January, 1946, six months after their graduation, 
they were married at the age of eighteen. During the next 
few years, their faith gave them the strength to surmount 
the heartache of not having children of their own. “When 
you pray, look out because things always happen, even 
though it may not be exactly what you expect,” Ralph says. 
“Looking backwards, Dot and I definitely feel that our 
finding Billy, Rebecca, Paul, and Donald was the answer 
to prayer.” 

Once Dot and Ralph began acquiring a family through 
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CUDDLING chick in brooder house, Paul shows his affectionate 
nature. He prefers dogs to babies, who “can’t do anything.” 
All boy, he realized, “I won’t win no prize,” when Dot pro- 
posed award to child who best preserved Christmas toys. 


PRAYING at bedtime, young Robinsons give thanks for g 
good day. They are used to extemporaneous prayer, espe 
cially Rebecca, who is noted for long graces that run the 
gamut from family to trees to silver on the dinner table, 


private adoption, the century-old joists of their nursery 
were straining within three and a half years. Billy came 
to live with the young couple in July, 1950, when he was 
eleven months old; Paul in January, 1952, as a nine-months- 
old baby; Rebecca, then five, and her eighteen-months- 
old brother, Donald, four days before Christmas, 1953. 

The Robinsons live on the hundred-acre Carman Ri ver 
Duck Farm, owned and operated by Ralph and six male 
members of his family. One of the largest on Long Island, 
the duck farm—which also raises chickens and turkeys— 
produces about 300,000 units of poultry for marketing 
every year. Ralph points out that mechanized agriculture 
with its accompanying dangers for children detracts from 
the fun of growing up on a farm, as he did. But uncer the 
watchful eves of an adult, his youngsters sometimes gither 
eggs, steer one of the trucks or tractors, and help hatching 
turkeys to exit from their shells. 

When Billy joined their household, Dot and Ralph, then 
twenty-two, knew verv little about bringing up children— 
they were the first of their generation of relatives and 
their circle of friends to have a family. By trial and error, 
the couple soon evolved a set of do’s and don’t’s for producing 
a happy, well-ordered menage. Their recipe includes gen- 
erous doses of praise and openly demonstrated affection. 
Adoptive parents, Dot and Ralph believe, have an advan- 
tage over natural ones in that they are less likely to take 
their progeny for granted. Each small Robinson already 
has a distinct personality, and the parents encourage each 
one to develop his individuality. The family’s stress on 
mutual appreciation is evident even to outsiders. Every so 
often a Brookhaven youngster will startle his parents with 
the request, “Why don’t vou adopt me?” because he has 
been impressed with the Robinsons’ warm family life. 

Also compounded in the Robinsons’ prescription is a 
no-pampering rule. “We teach the boys and Rebecca to 
live with us, not vice versa,” explain Dot and Ralph. 
“If when they're young, they realize that the world doesnt 
revolve around them, they'll be better equipped for adult 
life. We think, too, that discipline, including manual pun- 
ishment when necessary, helps a child feel more secure.” 

Proof of the respect-for-others pudding is that although 
the Robinsons went through the toddlers grab-everything- 
in-sight stage with all three boys, Dot never removed any 
of the numerous knickknacks scattered around the farm- 
house, and there were no major accidents. 

Permeating every niche of the Robinsons’ family living 
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COAXING Chichi, the parakeet, to talk, 
Rebecca takes a maternal interest in 
boys’ and pets’ behavior. A_ serious 
thinker, she loves both sports and dolls. 


is a deep religious dedication. “What we do, we do unto 
the Lord,” Ralph told us. Every mealtime there is grace, 
every evening a Bible story and family devotions. Dot and 
Ralph are proficient at weaving Biblical truths into their 
replies to a child’s query. The night Rebecca (who prob- 
ably is the most devout of the youngsters) came to Brook- 
haven, the Robinsons’ pastor prayed at her bedside; and 
the little girl has never forgotten. Although only seven, 
she worries about less fortunate children, frequently con- 
fronts her parents with such posers as, “If God meant for 
us all to be together, why didn’t he make you my real 
mommy and daddy?” 

Sunday mornings find the Robinsons at church school 
in the Brookhaven-South Haven Presbyterian Church, of 
which the Reverend Albert E. Van Houten is pastor. Ralph 
teaches the senior-high class, Dot the primary. Then all 
six squeeze into a pew for the eleven o'clock service. Both 
parents are elders—Dot is on the session at the present time. 
Ralph serves as the congregation’s Westminster Fellowship 
adviser and evangelism leader and as Long Island Presby- 
tery’s PRESBYTERIAN LiFe chairman. For the past two sum- 
mers he has been a counselor at a church camp. 

Ralph’s roster of community activities includes mem- 
bership in the local volunteer fire department and on a 
bowling team. As a means of informal evangelism with 
teen-age boys, he spends an afternoon or two a week 
helping the local high-school wrestling coach. Dot belongs 
to the hospital auxiliary. Besides doing all the housework 
and making clothes for her brood, she has redecorated the 
venerable farmhouse, and did most of the painting and 
papering herself. 

While much of the Robinsons’ recreation—picnics, boat- 
ing, swimming, and softball—is a family affair, Ralph and 
Dot have a busy social life with their friends and relatives. 
Fortunate in having a reliable babysitter who is adored by 
the children, they find that getting away for a few hours 
deepens their appreciation of the youngsters. 

“When acquaintances tell us how wonderful we were 
to take the children, we always answer that we were lucky 
to have them adopt us,” says Dot. “We really have too 
much to be thankful for,” adds Ralph. And soon the Rob- 
insons’ cup of gratitude will be brimming over, for after 
ten years of marriage and four adopted youngsters, Dot is 
expecting a child late this spring. And it’s hard to tell 
Who are more delighted at the prospect: the parents or 
Billy, Rebecca, Paul, and Donald. 
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POSING with Paul and Billy (right), boxer Butch 
is a habitual ham. Billy, a sensitive, gentle child, 
enjoys playing softball, helping on farm, and singing 
(chiefly “Do, Lord” and “Doggie in the Window”). 


WAITING as Daddy carves, children display characteristic 
traits. Active Paul hands bread to Mother: Billy watches 
patiently; and Rebecca sits politely. In reflex action, little 
Donald's mouth opens at sight of food. An energetic tot, called 
“the dyname” by his parents, he is family’s ravenous eater. 
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What are the answers that one can give and 
be to youth (of all ages) who ask: Why faith 
instead of facts? and Why drag in theology? 


xy Christian who tries to love God 

with his mind as well as with 

his heart, soul, and strength 

finds that every so often he 

stubs his spiritual toe over some obstacle 

to belief, if in fact he does not run full 

tilt into a barrier so high that it seems 
impossible to surmount. 

There are all sorts of obstacles, vary- 
ing not only in height but also in shape, 
weight, and intensity. What is a barrier 
for one may pose no problem for an- 
other; what absolutely frustrates me 
may turn out to be an actual help for 
you. And there is probably no part of 
the Christian faith which has not at 
one time or another caused some person 
to say, “If I have to believe that, I'll 
chuck the whole business.” It would be 
possible to write a whole article, or even 
a whole book, simply listing the diffi- 
culties of this sort which have blocked 
the way of Christians or potential Chris- 
tians. The difficulties may have to do 
with eternal life. or a loving God and 
an evil world, or the seemingly extrava- 
gant claims made about the person of 
Christ, or the arbitrariness of singling 
out the Bible as a piece of literature 
pre-eminent over all the rest. 

Different people will raise different 
questions 

But there are certain questions which 
almost raises, and which in 
large part underlie the more specific 
that perplex individuals. 
There are two of these basic 
questions which are worth some reflec- 
tion. They are questions which any col- 
lege chapel speaker will get thrown at 
him in the “bull session” after his ser- 
mon. They will recur in study groups of 
“voung adults.” They will be asked by 
it least the more perceptive and honest 
high-school students. They are, in other 
words, questions which “youth” (of all 
ages) ask. 

Note that parenthesis. For if you are 
fifty, they may still be questions that 


evervone 


questions 
more 
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Barriers 


vou have always wanted to ask; and if 
you are willing to ask them now, it 
shows that “youth” and openness have 
not vet left you entirely. 

The first question we can put like 
this: 

You religious people always have one 
ace up your sleeve that disturbs me 
very much. Whenever you get backed 
into a corner, whenever anybody asks 
you a really embarrassing question, you 
try to wiggle out of the difficulty by 
mumbling something about “faith.” 
What right have you to insist upon 
faith, when in every other area of life 
we demand, and get, facts? 

Now it has to be said that the ques- 
tioner deserves a good deal of sympathy. 
We have all been in his position. We are 
following up a series of questions; the 
interest is getting higher and higher; we 
are hot on the trail of something really 
important; we feel on the verge of an 
exciting new discovery, and then thud! 
We have to “have faith.” We are told, 
“Well, none of these things can be 
proved, you know. It is finally a matter 
of faith.” 

But there are a number of things 
which such statements can mean, some 
of them verv bad indeed, but some of 
them rather closer to the actual truth 
of the situation. For if faith has been 
a weasel word on the part of many 
Christians (as it certainly has), it has 
also been an indispensable part of their 
vocabulary when properly understood. 
Perhaps if we can come to an authentic 
understanding of what faith really 
means, part of our objection to it as a 
final court of appeal can be overcome. 

When many people hear the word 
faith, they think it means, in terms of the 
schoolboy’s definition, “believing what 
you know ain’t true.” This we can im- 
mediately dismiss from the legitimate 
vocabulary of the Christian. If anyone 
tells you that faith equals believing 
what is by definition unbelievable, you 


are entitled to dismiss his claims withoy 
further ado, 

A second group of people, of whow 
our questioner seems to be one, defing 
faith as something which is opposed ty 
facts. Facts are definite, provable, tang- 
ble—such things as (a) Julius Caesy 
crossed the Rubicon in 49 B.c.; (b) th 
top of a school desk is hard; or (c) é 
you leave three pieces of candy ond 
table in a room with four young chil 
dren, somebody will get hurt. Faith, a 
the other hand, becomes something yo 
can't demonstrate, something vague and 
intangible, representing no more tha 
a poor guess which you make since nd 
fact is handy—such things as (a) Chris 
rose from the dead; (b) the moon i 
made of green cheese; or (c)God is love 

But of course faith and facts will né 
divide themselves quite so tidily. I know, 
for example, that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon in 49 sB.c. I know this only 
because I have an implicit faith and 
trust in the accuracy of the historical 
records, the integrity of those who made 
the report, and my belief in the actudl 
existence of a real Caesar—all things! 
can never “prove.” And the “fact” that 
the top of the school desk is hard is not 
actually a fact at all, as any physicist 
can tell me. It is mostly empty space, 
with a few electrons dancing around it 
it. I have to have faith that the phys 
cist is telling me the truth. 

And when, on the other side of the 
fence, I assert that Christ rose from 
the dead, this is not just what is dis 
dainfully referred to as “mere faith.” 

This is all tied up with reported facts 
such as the fact that people claimed t 
have seen him, that reports were wrt 
ten about it, thaf a community came 
into existence because of it, and so forth 
These things do not, of course, “prove 
that my faith that Christ rose from 
dead is thereby rendered unassailable. 
but all the examples given show thi 
we cannot pigeonhole faith and fae 
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and assume that they have nothing in 
common with one another. 

A third definition of faith, usually ac- 
cepted by Roman Catholics and ultra- 
conservative Protestants, is that faith is 
assent to statements or truths or propo- 
sitions. You “have faith,” for example, 
to the extent that you believe to be 
true certain things that the Church says 
are true. This may mean that you be- 
lieve the words of the Bible, or that 
you assent to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, or that vou believe in 
the Augsburg Confession, or that you 
accept without question anything that 
the pope says ex cathedra. Now it is 
obviously a part of the total faith of 
the mature Christian that he has to say 
things to describe what he believes, but 
the danger here is always in giving as- 
sent to words or statements, rather than 
committing oneself to the God to whom 
the statements are trying to point. 

And this suggests the understanding 
of faith which is most in line with au- 
thentic Protestantism. Such a view un- 
derstands faith in terms of trust or com- 
mitment, You have faith in that to which 
you commit yourself, to that in which 
you trust. You believe in it to the ex- 
tent that vou are willing to risk your 
life upon it. In this sense, on one level, 
you have faith in a bank—vou believe 
that it is secure, stable, and sound; and 
so you place your money in it. Or on 
a deeper level, you have faith in your 
fiancee. You are ready to commit your 
life to her. You trust her. You don’t 
hire a private detective to follow her 
around during those moments when 
she is out of your sight. You are ready 
to risk your whole future for. her. 

Notice a further fact about this kind 
of faith. It always involves risk. You do 
not have 100 per cent assurance be- 
forehand. The bank may fail. The fian- 
tee may be unfaithful. But you have 
enough faith and trust so that you are 
Willing to take the chance. You feel 
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that it is a chance infinitely worth tak- 
ing. So you deposit your money. You 
marry the girl. 


ow Christian faith would have 
to maintain that these are the 
merest direction signals to un- 
derstanding something of what 
faith in God involves. To “have faith” 
in God is to be willing to commit your 
life to him, to trust him for your very 
destiny, and even more, to be willing 
to take the risk that you have been 
fooled by the whole business, but to 
take it anvhow. When Martin Luther 
talked so much about “justification by 
faith” as the heart of the gospel, he was 
not just perversely lifting a difficult 
theological phrase out of the Epistle to 
the Romans. He was saving that he was 
“justified,” or set right with God, by 
committing himself in trust and at risk, 
to the assurance that God was the kind 
of God whom Jesus Christ represented 
him to be. He cast himself utterly on 
God’s mercy, trusting him to the utter- 
most. 

To understand faith in some such 
terms as these is to see that it need not 
be a weasel word, and that it cannot 
but be at the heart of everything that 
the Christian asserts about his belief in 
God. For what it now means is: “This is 
not just an intellectual proposition that 
we can have polite fun discussing back 
and forth. The matter will never be 
settled only by thought; it will be settled 
only by commitment.” So when some- 
one says, “You can only know the for- 
giveness of God by faith.” he is not 
urging you to suspend vour intellectual 
faculties and crucify the mind God gave 
you; he is rather saying something of 
particular importance if we are, in fact, 
to know the forgiveness of God. He is 
saying, “You can only know the for- 
giveness of God by trusting him. You 
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can only know the forgiveness of God 
by commiting your life to him, by really 
believing in his forgiveness to the extent 
that you are genuinely willing to ask 
for it, expecting and hoping to receive 
it.” In no other way can God become 
real for us. 

This means that the plea for faith, 
when properly understood, is not a pre- 
mature giving up of the game, but the 
only real way in which the game can 
be played to its conclusion. And it thus 
becomes plain that the game is not a 
simple little parlor game that we can 
leave at our pleasure and turn to other 
amusement, but a very serious game, in 
which the stakes are high: either full- 
ness of life found through the com- 
mitting of life to God, or the hollowness 
and emptiness of something rejected be- 
cause there was not sufficient adventur- 
ousness seriously to seek after it. 

There is a second question which most 
people would like to ask. It is a harder 
one to ask, because the questioner may 
not always be sure about all the inner 
misgivings which prompt it. But it 
would go like this: 

Why do you preachers and church 
people always drag in “theology”? We're 
looking for practical advice on how to 
live life right here and now. Religion 
should be practical and not theoretical. 
Let’s stick to Jesus’s teachings. Ethics 
is what is important. It’s getting along 
with people that makes the difference. 
We've got to make this world a better 
place to live. And then you come along 
with all this talk about eternal life, 
and sin, and redemption, and atone- 
ment, and resurrection, and grace. They 
don’t mean anything to me. Can't we 
forget theology and concentrate on 
ethics? 

Now the first thing which has to be 
said about such a point of view is, of 
course, that this is not a disavowal of 
theology at all. It is simply a vigorous 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Presbyteries Approve 
Women Ministers 


Women may be ordained as minis- 
ters in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

By March 1, a majority of the Church’s 
257 presbyteries had approved Over- 
ture B, providing for the ordination of 
women. It is one of nine overtures voted 
by the 1955 General Assembly but re- 
quiring presbytery confirmation. Only 
twenty-six presbyteries so far have re- 
jected the overture; 102 presbyteries 
have still to vote. 

The opening of the gospel ministry 
to women is accomplished by the addi- 
tion of a brief sentence to the section 
of the Form of Government headed “Of 
Bishops or Pastors, and Associate Pas- 
tors.” The sentence reads: “Both men 
and women may be called to this office.” 

Two other significant overtures also 
received approval by presbyteries last 
month. Passage of Overture F makes 
mandatory the rotation of ruling elders 
and deacons on sessions and boards of 
deacons of congregations, 

Under the new provisions, “no ruling 
elder shall be elected to the session for 
a term of more than three years, nor 
shall a ruling elder serve on the session 
for consecutive terms, either full or par- 
tial, aggregating more than six vears. 
A ruling elder having been elected to 
the session for consecutive terms aggre- 
gating six years shall be ineligible to 
serve thereon for a further term until 
at least one year has elapsed from the 
expiration of the last term for which he 
was elected. . The foregoing pro- 
visions shall apply [also] to the nomina- 
tion, election, and tenure of deacons. . . .” 

A third piece of approved legislation, 
Overture I, deals with changes in the 
basis of representation for commission- 
ers to General Assembly. The amend- 
ment to the Form of Government reads: 
“The General Assembly shall consist of 
an equal delegation of bishops and eld- 
ers from each presbytery in the follow- 
ing proportion; viz: each presbytery 
containing not more than 7,000 minis- 
terial and communicant members in 
good standing shall send one minister 
and one elder; and each presbytery con- 
taining more than 7,000 ministerial and 
communicant members in good standing 
shall send one minister and one elder for 
each additional 7,000 communicant 
members in good standing or major 
fraction thereof; and these delegates, so 
appointed, shall be styled commission- 
ers to the General Assembly.” 
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At present, the Form of Government 
provides for similar representation with 
the option that presbyteries of less than 
twenty-four churches may elect to send 
one minister and one elder. Presbyteries 
of more than twenty-four churches may 
send a minister and an elder for each 
additional twenty-four churches or major 
fraction thereof. 


World Alliance Protests 


Persecution of Protestants 


In one of the most outspoken decla- 
rations in Alliance history, the North 
American members of the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance last month protested 
the persecution of Protestants in Spain 
and Colombia (see below for a report on 
other actions). The resolution, prepared 
by World Alliance president Dr. John A. 
Mackay, paid particular attention to the 
recent closing of the Protestant seminary 
in Madrid (see P.L., February 18, 
March 3). 

By a unanimous vote, delegates ap- 
proved the declaration which was later 
sent to Secretary of State Dulles and 
Senator Walter F. George, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The resolution said: . 

“The progressive oppression to which 
Protestants in Spain have been sub- 
jected since the present Spanish govern- 
ment came into power in 1939 has re- 
cently culminated in the closing by the 
police of the Protestant theological semi- 
nary in Madrid. This act of violence 
toward an institution, founded in the 
nineteenth century, which has func- 
tioned throughout its eighty years of 
history with the full consent of succes- 
sive Spanish governments and hitherto 
of the existing government, has pro- 
foundly shocked public opinion in 
Europe, even in Roman Catholic circles. 

“By this arbitrary action which de- 
prives Protestant Christianity in Spain 
of the means of training an educated 
ministry, the Franco regime violates the 
solemn commitment regarding religious 
freedom to which it subscribed on be- 
coming a member of the United Nations. 
This action also gives crowning expres- 
sion to the tragic theory upon which 
this regime was founded, a theory which 
proclaims that in Spain nationality and 
a particular religious faith have been, 
are, and must ever be inseparably joined 
together. 

“This theory, let it emphatically be 
said, has been rejected by eminent Span- 
iards throughout the last four centuries, 


and would also be rejected by the ma. 
jority of the Spanish people today if they 
had freedom to express their opinion. 

“The recent projection of this same 
theory into the political life of Colombia 
has given birth to episodes of shame and 
tragedy in the contemporary history of 
that once tranquil South American land. 

“In view of this situation which pro 
foundly affects human freedom and in- 
volves the rights and liberties of fellow 
Protestants and of many others in the 
world today, we, the representatives 
of the Alliance of Reformed and Pres- 
byterian Churches in North America, 
call upon the governments of the United 
States and Canada, upon our fellow- 
citizens in both countries, Roman Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Jewish, and other re 
ligions alike, and upon all concerned 
men and women of no religious affilia- 
tion, to give earnest consideration to 
this matter. We plead that all together 
we do everything in our power to put 
an effective stop to the inexorable proe- 
ess which is designed to extinguish 
Protestant minorities in Spain and Co- 
lombia. . . .” 


Alliance Takes Other 
Actions in Pittsburgh 


One hundred representatives of nine 
communions of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed family of Churches on this 
continent met last month in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, for sessions of the North 
American Area Council of the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

For three days delegates deliberated, 
listened to addresses, and voted on a 
number of issues, including the perse- 
cution of Protestants in Spain and Co 
lombia (see above). A resolution passed 
by the Council expressed concern over 
a proposed treaty of commerce and 
amity between the United States and 
Haiti. Dr. James I. McCord, dean of 
Austin (Texas) Theological Seminary, 
pointed out that the treaty omits safe 
guarding the rights of nationals to enjoy 
liberty of conscience and to hold publie 
religious services. “This is all the mor 
serious,” said Dr. McCord, “when we 
remember the attempt to compromisé 
the freedoms of Americans in Spain.” 

Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, pastor @ 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
reported that $68,000 have been raised 
by member Churches of the Alliance 
toward a fund of $125,000 for restora 
tion of the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, executive sec- 
retary of the North American Area 
Council, distributed copies of a new 
manual of the Alliance. The document, 
prepared by Dr. Lloyd for member 
Churches, contains the constitution and 
by-laws of the Alliance and the Council, 
a list of member Churches, and various 
lists of meetings and officers. According 
to the manual, there are now sixty-six 
Churches affiliated with the Alliance 
with a total constituency of more than 
41,000,000. 

John Visser, an elder in the First Re- 
formed Church, Milwaukee, is the 
newly elected chairman of the North 
American Area Council. Mr. Visser has 
been a member of the administrative 
committee of the Council. He is a presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Council of 
Churches, a member of the board of 
Milwaukee YMCA, and a past president 
of the Milwaukee Civic Club. 


Presbyterian Women’s Team 
Completes Caribbean Trip 


Last month the Caribbean Fellowship 
Team of the Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations returned home with the 
knowledge that its trip had been a two- 
way process of sharing. Everywhere the 
team traveled, it left behind audiences 
grateful for the members’ messages of 
friendship from American  church- 
women, their spiritual guidance, and 
their advice, garnered from leadership- 
training sessions. 

In turn, the five women on the team 


appreciated their warm reception and 
the inspiration that came from hearing 
the Latin Americans’ stories of witness 
and service. 

The P.W.O. president, Mrs. J. R. Sals- 
bury, Kansas City, Missouri, was leader 
of the team. Other members were Mrs. 
Leilyn Cox, of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the P.W.O. National Council’s 
Executive Committee; Miss Elsie Pen- 
field, Women’s Work secretary for the 
Board of National Missions; Mrs. Maria 
de Sanchez Lopez, president of the 
Synodical Society of Guatemala; and 
Mrs. Palmira de Arrastia, presbyterial 
vice-president from Cuba. 

During the six weeks, from January 
7 to February 15, visits were made in 
Cuba, Jamaica, Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Guatemala, and 
Mexico. In Cuba, the women joined in 
the Commission on Evangelism’s island- 
wide meeting and led three large rallies 
(see P.L., February 18). In San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, they took part in ground- 
breaking ceremonies at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. In Venezuela and Guatemala, 
they attended presbyterial meetings. 

The North Americans on the team 
are sure that much of the mission’s suc- 
cess was due to the contribution of Mrs. 
Sanchez Lopez and Mrs. Arrastia. The 
Latin Americans were delighted that 
the participation of these two church- 
women was highlighted throughout the 
trip. Their presence bore mute witness 
to the indigenous leadership in the 
Caribbean churches. 


Lake Forest Plans 
$10,555,000 Expansion 

Presbyterian-related Lake Forest Col- 
lege last month observed its ninety- 
ninth anniversary by announcing plans 
for a long-range $10,555,000 develop- 
ment program. 

Lake Forest president Ernest A. John- 
son said the program is scheduled to 
proceed along the following lines over 
the next two decades. It will: 

1. provide $4,555,000 in endowment 
funds to improve faculty salaries, to 
establish “distinguished professorships,” 
and to provide for faculty study and for 
lectureships; 

2. increase endowment by $1,050,000 
to provide for scholarships and student 
loans; 

3. establish 
and __ public-service 
$575,000; 

4. construct five new buildings at an 
estimated cost of $4,380,000. The build- 
ings include a $1,300,000 Hall of Sci- 
ence; a $700,000 addition to the library 
and a $100,000 additional endowment 
for book purchases; a $1,500,000 audi- 
torium and fine-arts building; and two 
student residence halls—one for. 146 
women at a cost of $450,000, and 
one for seventy-eight men at a cost of 
$225,000. 

The expansion program is based on a 
two-year study, said Joseph B. Fleming, 
president of the board of trustees, and 
represents the ideas of trustees, faculty, 
and administration. 


additional community 
projects costing 





Last month African Church history 
was made with the creation of the new, 
autonomous, interracial Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa. The Church 
came into existence through the merger 
of the Church of Scotland’s presbytery 
in Kenya Colony and the Presbyterian 
Church of East Africa, comprised of 
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Historic Union in Africa 


several Negro groups. 

The picture below at right shows the 
interior of St. Andrew’s Church in 
Nairobi, Kenya, during constituting 
session of the new denomination. In 
photograph at left are: (front row, left) 
Dr. George D. Henderson, Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland; the Reverend 


R. G. M. Calderwood, Moderator of the 
new Church; (second row, left) the Rev- 
erend Charles Muhoro, junior clerk of 
the new body; and the Reverend David 
Steel, senior clerk. Dr. Muhoro was 
formerly moderator of the African 
Church, and Mr. Steel had held the same 
office in the Kenya Colony presbytery. 
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BB RELIGIOUS TENSIONS SPREADING? 
—Most Protestants are aware of the fact that 
Church-State relations are extremely poor in the 
Iron Curtain countries and in clerically dominated 
dictatorships like Spain and Colombia. But in the 
past couple of months there have been several in- 
dications of new threats to religious freedom. In 
the South American Republic of Bolivia, at least 
two incidents of violence against Protestants, in- 
cluding the stoning of evangetical property in La 
Paz, Bolivia’s capital, have been reported. @ In 
France and Belgium, anticlerical forces are at- 
tempting to abolish or limit state subsidies to 
Roman Catholic schools. The Protestant Church in 
France has reiterated its support of Church-State 
separation with regard to private-school subsidies. 
@ In Guatemala and Argentina, Protestant 
church people have gone on record in opposition 
to attempts by Roman Catholics to reintroduce 
Roman teaching in the public schools. @ And in 
West Germany, there are increasing reports that 
the Roman Catholic Church is using political pres- 
sure to move into predominantly Protestant areas 
of the Federal Republic. Leaders in the Evangel- 
ical Church in Germany have already protested 
Roman “encroachment upon public and church 
life” in the Western part of Germany. 





MB OUR PASTOR-ORGANIZERS- The Prot- 
estant minister likes best to preach and conduct 
worship services for his congregation, and least 
likes his unending role as organizer and adminis- 
trator. He works ten hours a day at being a minis- 
ter and another six on personal affairs and with 
his family. He thinks he is spending most of his 
time on things he feels least trained for; and he 
believes that seminaries should give more training 
in human behavior, counseling, administration, 
and should offer more interesting Biblical and the- 
ological courses. These are a few of the prelim- 
inary findings in a survey of the Protestant 





ministry soon to be completed by Dr. Samuel W. 
Blizzard, Presbyterian minister and associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Blizzard’s survey, sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, covers some 1,500 
ministers from eighty seminaries and twenty-two 
different denominations. The Pennsylvania pro- 
fessor hopes to finish this project by June 30. 


MB MORE CURTAIN-RAISERS-The Na. 
tional Council of Churches’ delegation of church- 
men now ending a quick trip to the Soviet Union 
will be followed by other inter-Church groups 
who will also raise the Iron Curtain. Last month 
it was announced that the Executive Committee 
of the World Presbyterian Alliance (see page 16) 
will meet in Prague, Czechoslovakia, August 7-11 
And in the summer of 1957, the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches plans to 
meet in Hungary. @ Indian Lutheran bishop 
Rajah B. Manikam, East Asia secretary for the 
World Council and the International Missionary 
Council, late last month received a visa to visit 
mainland China. This is the first time since the 
Communists took over China that a World 
Council official has been allowed to visit Chris- 
tian groups in that nation. 





BB CEYLON IN ‘60-Subject to further confir- 
mation, the World Council of Churches has de- 
cided to hold its third Assembly on the island of 
Ceylon in December of 1960. The first Assembly 
was held in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, in 1948; 
the second, in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. 





e FOCUS-The Advertising Council, com- 
posed of the Nation’s leading agencies and famous 
for its campaigns on Religion in American Life, 
better public schools, and fire safety, this month 
is putting its talents to work on a religious over- 
seas-aid drive. The overseas-aid campaign is help- 
ing “One Great Hour of Sharing,” the Roman 
Catholic “Bishops’ Fund,” and the “Passover Ap- 
peal” of the Synagogue Council of America with 
articles, radio and TV programs, car cards, and 
other advertising materials. 


MB IN LINE OF DUTY- Atomic heating is still 
in the far future as far as the Washington Cathe- 
dral of the Protestant Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned. Contractors for the cathedral had been 
asked to study the feasibility of installing a small 
atomic furnace. They found out, however, that 
such units are not only prohibitively expensive but 
at present would require the full-time services of 
two nuclear scientists. “Where could we get such 
scientists, much less pay for them?” a cathedral 
spokesman asked. A four-boiler coal-heating plant 
is now being installed. 
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This week end more than 3,000 men 

from the Presbyterian Church’s 257 
presbyteries in all forty-eight states are 
gathering in Chicago, Illinois, for what 
is expected to be the largest and liveliest 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men. 

As Lloyd M. Collins of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, secretary of the Church’s national 
men’s organization, points out in his 
well-documented NCPM Progress Re- 
port for 1956, the Council has gone a 
long way since February of 1948, when 
some 370 men met together for the first 
Council meeting. At the end of ’48, the 
Council had 177 local chapters. Last 
year, some 7,400 men participated in 
three regional meetings. By the end of 
'55, chapter growth had burgeoned to 
a healthy 2,516 total. And so far in 1956, 
the outlook looked equally good (see 
next page). 

In Chicago, the NCPM delegates will 
assess the past vear in their Church and 
in their Council, elect new Council off- 
cers, and spend many hours worship- 
ing, praying, and searching together for 
their proper role in the Kingdom of 
God. And what is also important, these 
men will reach for their responsibilities 
in the knowledge that more than 4,000 
of their cohorts have already attended 
similar Council sessions in New York 
and San Francisco. 

The theme for this vear’s meetings 
of the NCPM is “Your Reasonable Serv- 
ice (“I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ve present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto Gx hich is your rea- 
sonable service’—Romans 12:1).” 

On February 17-19, more than 2,500 
crowded into New York’s hotels Statler 
and New Yorker during snow flurries to 
study this theme and to learn more about 
their Church and its men’s group. 

From several speakers, they heard 
high praise. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, the 
noted author and former head of re- 
ligious policy for the U. S. Information 
Agency, told them, “Presbyterian Men 
are the pioneers in this great change in 
men’s attitudes toward the Church.” 
Presidential assistant Harold E. Stassen, 
4 prominent Baptist, said that church- 
men everywhere have noted the “vital, 
vibrant development of Presbvterian 
Men in America.” Dr, Glenn W. Moore, 
secretary of the Church’s General Coun- 
cil, said, “The NCPM took the right 
fork in the road. The founders said, “We 
we going to train men to take part in 
the organization thev already belong to 
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Presbyterian Men Hold 
Eastern and Western Meetings 


—the Church.’ They just didn’t say, 
‘This is going to be another organiza- 
tion.’” 

This praise was balanced, however, 
by many serious challenges to the men 
of the Church. Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the General As- 
sembly, in warning about the dangers in 
Church life, struck out at the sin of self- 

aggrandizement. “The Church,” said 
Dr. Blake, “should not be the place for 
building self-esteem and prestige.” 

General Assembly Moderator Paul S. 
Wright, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Oregon, moved the 
men with a stirring address about the 
strength of the Church in Korea. But 
he said that wide theological splits were 
taking place there. And he warned 
American Christians about taking too 
much for granted in their view of the 
world today. After telling of the poverty 
and sickness he encountered everywhere 
both in Korea and in Hong Kong, 
Moderator Wright asked, “Haven't we 
been fooled here in America that life 
consists of only that which we are told 
about and see?” 

Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, general sec- 
retary of the Church’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education, told the men, “You must 
teach children to enjoy religion by en- 
joying it yourself. . . . If we fail to teach 
Christianity to our children, we are shut- 
ting Christ out of our homes.” And 
Harold Stassen warned, “We must not 
smugly wrap the cloak of our rich re- 
sources around us and let the rest of the 
world pass by.” 

NCPM president Merle G. Jones of 
Beatrice, Nebraska, asked the men of 
the Church to pay serious attention to 
the Church’s ministry to service person- 
nel. “There are about 75,000 Presby- 
terian young people in service, and we 
can expect that there will be that num- 
ber for an indefinite period,” Mr. Jones 
said in urging that men’s chapters fol- 
low these young people. 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister-at-large 
of the Board of National Missions, em- 
phasized the meaning of real giving in 
Christian life; and Dr. Shelby Rooks, 
pastor of New York’s St. James Presby- 
terian Church, said, “The time is come 
to make the ministry of the laity explicit 
in the world. The real battles of religion 
are being fought in offices, shops, fac- 
tories, and on radio and television. . . . 
Nothing belonging to the Lord should 
be fenced off.” 

In San Francisco 1,500 Presbyterian 
men strained the facilities of the Shera- 
















Senior Vice-President Edmund S. Wolfe 
of Bridgeport, Conn., gives report on 
NCPM finances at the New York meeting. 
































General Assembly Moderator Paul Wright 
receives thanks for powerful address 
recent trip to the Far East. 
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Charles Cleaver (center, hand raised), 
Sunday-school teacher from Wilmington, 
Del., “‘talks it over’? at New York. 
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Memo ft High School Students 


You will have many jobs in life: 


(VW) Your work (A Your church 
(f~) Your family (4 Your community 


Fach of these jobs is as important as any other. 
As a Christian you owe it to yourself and your 
fellow men to be ready for them all. 


Will you be prepared? 


The 41 Presbyterian colleges stand ready to help 
you grow in preparation for a full and useful 
Christian life -- for living as well as earning 
a living. 


For information about these colleges, see your 
minister, who has a copy of the Presbyterian 
College Handbook, or send in $1.00 for your own 
copy, using the coupon below. 








Board of Christian Educahm™ 


Division of Higher Education 


808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





Make out checks or money orders to: 
Board of Christian Education. 
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ton-Palace Hotel, where they met for 
their third annual area meeting, Feb. 
ruary 24-26. Through thirty-one hours 
of sessions they reviewed the program 
of their Church, took an intensive 
training course in churchmanship, and 
worshiped together as one great con- 
gregation. 

They listened to Dr. Hermann Morse, 
general secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, describe the problem 
churches of our day as those with a 
country-club mentality (“They want 
enough members to support the club but 
not so much as to clutter up the fair- 
ways’), or with a graveyard mentality 
(“They are willing to have only a church 
endowed with the perpetual care that 
their fathers could afford”). They sat in 
shocked attention as field representative 
Dr. Llewellyn K. Anderson cast aside 
his prepared speech and delivered a 
straight talk about the rejection of our 
Church because Christianity is asso- 
ciated with a much despised American 
imperialism in West Africa. 

With enthusiasm they learned that 
NCPM chapter No. 2,570 had just been 
chartered at San Francisco's Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church, Clark Neale Ed- 
wards, pastor. 

To Dr. Eugene Carson Blake the men 
gave a standing ovation in one of his 
final public appearances before flying to 
Russia for talks with Christian leaders 
there. They appreciatively applauded 
Dr. James Jones, president of Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for his express wish that his Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S. will yet be 
reunited with our denomination. Dr. 
Jones went on to challenge the men by 
defining Christian generosity that goes 
beyond philosophical giving to spiritual 
sacrifice. 

In the First Congregational Church, 
where main sessions of the meeting were 
held, the singing attracted passing 
people from the street. One observer 
who quietly registered and stayed the 
entire time turned out to be a Roman 
Catholic who was astonished to learn 
both that such meetings are not called 
for anti-Catholic teaching and that he 
could find ready fellowship among these 
delegates. 

With the many challenges and ideas 
presented filling their minds, the men 
from both San Francisco and New York 
spent many hours in the now-famous 
“talk-it-over” sessions discussing the 
work of the Church and exchanging 
experiences and techniques. And the re- 
mark that Moderator Wright made at 
the end of the San Francisco meeting 
could equally have applied to New York, 
“You hardly peeped at first, but at the 
end your leaders could not shut you 
up.” The stage was set for Chicago. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


PALESTINE’S ARABS: 


Still one of the world’s most serious 
problems is the fate of the Arab refugees 
uprooted by years of strife in Palestine. 
Special P. L. correspondent O. M. 
Marashian of Cairo, Egypt, herewith 
brings us up to date on these unfortu- 
nate thousands. —THE EDITORS 


NE million homeless Palestinian 

Arabs, former inhabitants of the 
land of the Prince of Peace, are starting 
their ninth year of dispersion next 
month. Scattered in the deserts and 
plains of the four neighboring Arab 
states, and huddled in tenements or in 
the outskirts of the capitals, the refugees 
have formed a foggy curtain of hate; 
distrust; and social, economic, and po- 
litical unrest in the 100,000 square miles 
of Arab territory, amid an already tur- 
bulent population of forty millions. 

Although in the eight years of death- 
level existence under “temporary” shel- 
ters and on United Nations relief rolls 
in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and the Gaza 
sector, the physical conditions of the 
refugees have slightly improved, their 
mental anguish and frustration seem to 
be on the increase with every year of 
exile from their former homes, fields, 
and businesses. 

For it is the uprooted feeling of home- 
lessness, more than physical hunger, 
that is killing them with slow death. 

And it is the idleness of refugee camp 
life, more than the many scourging dis- 
eases in camps, that is wasting away 
their lives. 

Not only are the refugees themselves 
restless and resentful, but their restive- 
ness has been contagious. It has spread 
to the Arab masses in the host countries. 

The Palestinian Arabs who were up- 
rooted by conflict in Palestine number 
well over one million. Of these, 900,000 
we registered refugees. They make up 
nearly 8 per cent of the population of 
the tiny Christian republic of Lebanon; 
over 2 per cent of Svria; nearly 57 per 
cent of the Kingdom of Jordan; and 
nearly all of the population of the Egyp- 
tian-held Gaza strip, wedged in between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the Israeli- 
held Negev Desert. 

From these percentages, one can see 
that not only have the refugees their 
own misery to nurse, but they have 
qreated unsolvable social and economic 
problems in the countries that have ac- 
cepted them. 
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Eight Years of Dispersion 


Following a violent winter storm, Arabs inspect the tattered remnants of 
their demolished tent home. In one storm 30,000 refugees were made homeless. 


Of the 900,000 registered refugees, 
nearly 832,000 are still on the relief 
rolls of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA). They get a monthly ration 
of flour, oils, and fats, making up 1,500 
calories in summer and 1,600 calories in 
the winter—barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. Only 333,000 (37 
per cent) live in United Nations camps, 
made up of cement huts and tent cities. 
The rest have found their accommoda- 
tion in caves, shacks, slum apartments, 
or are given shelter by the Arab govern- 
ments or voluntary agencies in mosques, 
dilapidated schools, convents, monas- 
teries, and army barracks. 

All the shoes and clothing of the 
refugees in the past eight years have 
come from international voluntary or- 
ganizations including church groups, 
mostly from the United States. These 
clothing donations, distributed by 
UNRWA, amounted to nearly 7,000 
tons over the eight years. 

In addition to the clothing collected 
by church groups all over the world, the 
voluntary agencies spend eight million 
dollars a year in the area. They provide 
hospital care, medical supplies, and 
other relief services. Most prominent 
among the charitable groups are the 
Near East Christian Council, made up 
of Protestant denominations, the Lu- 
theran World Federation, the Joint 
Christian Committee for Refugees, the 


Pontifical Mission for the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and Church World Service are 
among the bodies represented on the 
Near East Christian Council. 

There are two bright scenes in the 
grim refugee picture of frustration, per- 
petual hunger, homesickness, and _ re- 
sentment. The first is the ever-growing 
number of refugee children who have 
stopped idling away their time in the 
squalor of their camp towns in prefer- 
ence to schools run jointly by UNRWA 
and UNESCO or by private and gov- 
ernment organizations assisted by 
UNRWA. 

The number of refugee children in 
primary and secondary schools has risen 
from 93,000 in 1951 to 170,000 in 1955. 
In addition a number of vocational 
training schools have been set up to 
teach the new generation a trade. Schol- 
arships for universities in Beirut, Da- 
mascus, and Cairo are given by 
UNRWA, the Arab League, and educa- 
tional institutions in the Middle East. 

The second bright scene is the grow- 
ing number of refugees—especially in 
the more advanced countries of Lebanon 
and Syria—who have found themselves 
jobs, despite countless restrictions, and 
have made their families self-supporting 
in part or in full. 

Some of the refugees have found em- 
ployment in the small projects which 
UNRWA is carrying out while waiting 
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for major rehabilitation projects to be 
accepted by the Arab governments. 
These small projects include tent fac- 
tories, cottage industries for rugmaking, 
farm settlements, weaving, sewing, and 
other useful occupations. 

On the other hand, not all who have 
had their lives disrupted by the Pales- 
tine war are refugees. Some migrated 
to the Arab countries with all their cash 
savings and with all their families just 
before the tragedy, and escaped the 
hardships of separation and disposses- 
sion. Most of all, they shunned the de- 
spised tag of a “refugee.” 

Another group not properly classed 
as refugees, hence not receiving relief, 
is the frontier villagers of Jordan, on 
the tense armistice line with Israel. 
These Palestinians remained in their 
villages, but the armistice line cut them 
from their fields, farms, or other means 
of employment. They lost all or a great 
part of their livelihood. Many of these 
families still see, across the border, their 
former possessions being tilled by Jew- 
ish emigrants from Europe. About 150,- 
000 out of the 180,000 in. the frontier 
area of Jordan have thus been seriously 
affected. In the Egyptian-held Gaza 
sector, 60,000 out of the original non- 
refugee population of 95,000 are sim- 
ilarly in need of help, because the whole 
economy of Gaza was disrupted by the 
Palestine war 

Then there are the Bedouins of South 
Palestine who, before the Palestine war, 
knew no international frontiers, and, as 
in Biblical days, moved their tents, fam- 
ilies, and flocks the vear round between 
Egypt’s Sinai peninsula, Palestine, 
Trans-Jordan, and Saudi Arabia in 
search of grazing grounds. Now with 
the frontier of hate splitting the Holy 
Land, the Bedouins’ wide-open spaces 
have restricted. And so is their 
livelihood. 


been 


Another group not classed as refugees 
includes the refugees’ 70,000 children 
born since 1951. These children do not 
receive rations, although they qualify 
for medical care, because in past years 
UNRWA’s budget could not shoulder 
the burden of the newborn. To them, 
Arab governments and religious organ- 
izations have provided whatever relief 
they could give 

Whether Bedouin or farmer, regis- 
tered refugee or self-supporting expa- 
triate, the state of mind of all uprooted 
Palestinian Arabs is the same—a _ per- 
petual feeling of depression and frustra- 
tion, a hurt feeling that they have been 
betrayed by the civilized world and by 
their own leaders and neighbor govern- 
ments 

Most have the longing to go back to 
their former homes, but few realize that 
what was Palestine is no longer there. 


9 
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Few realize that the state of Israel, 
which was founded to gather the dis- 
persed children of Israel, will never 
again be a home to them. 

Even if the refugees are allowed to 
go back to what is now Israel, few will 
find life in Israel to their liking. Reports 
from the 175,000 Arabs who remained 
behind give a grim picture of what they 
call the “Arab ghetto” in Israel. 

The refugees also do not want re- 
settlement in Arab lands, despite all 
promises of compensation and produc- 
tive development. projects. The outside 
world fails to understand that despite 
the similarities of race, language, reli- 
gion, and despite all the talk for Arab 
unity, individualist and clannish Arabs 
are still very much attached to their 
original lands and neighborhoods. 

Palestinian Arabs are even more so. 
In their exile in “sister countries” and 
among brothers who speak and feel as 
they do, the Palestinian Arabs are still 
strangely drawn to their homeland. After 
eight years they have not stopped talk- 
ing of the Holy Land. Their feeling of 
homesickness is like the undving love of 
the Jews for Jerusalem during their exile 
in Babylon. 

Some refugees still talk of a fresh 
war of liberation as the only answer to 
their prayers. But few hope for it to 
come. The only thing left for the refu- 
gees seems to be to accept the cash 
compensation for their loss of property 
and start life afresh in neighboring Arab 
lands, all of which are poor and barren 
and cannot support newcomers indef- 
initely unless giant projects are under- 
taken immediately. The refugees do not 
look forward to this life. But maybe 
time will heal, unless destructive ideol- 
ogies get hold of their minds. 

—O. M. MARASHIAN 


At a United Nations relief center, Arabs 
line up for emergency food rations. 


Moderator Sends Greetings 


To Girl Scouts 


Moderator Paul S. Wright of Port. 
land last month sent greetings to the 
Girl Scouts of America on the occasion 
of their annual Girl Scout Week. 

In a statement to the 2,642,616 
women and girls in the organization, Dr. 
Wright said: “The Girl Scout movement 
inculcates those ideals and principles 
which encourage in.a person independ. 
ence of thought and action within the 
context of responsibility to the group. 
The motivation of a Gir! Scout has its 
source in reverence to God and in re 
spect for the personalities of others, 

“It is fitting that a day should be set 
apart [Sunday, March 11] to honor the 
very great contribution which this move. 
ment among vouth is making to the wel 
fare and stability of our country.” 

Of the nation’s 125,000 Scout troops, 
one fourth are associated with churches 
and religious institutions. On Girl Scout 
Sunday, hundreds of troops and their 
leaders attended services in uniform to 
worship and to reaffirm their primar 
obligation, as Scouts, of duty to God. 

Also last month, Miss Fanchon Han- 
ilton, Girl Scout recruitment director, 
issued an appeal for women and girl 
to apply for summer staff positions by 
writing to her at 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TV Ends Need 
For Church Addition 


With more worshipers and Sunday- 
school pupils than space, the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, has had to resort to emergency 
measures. Tents have been pitched on 
the church lawn to serve as makeshift 
classrooms. Each week a number of city 
buses are also hired to drive to the 
church to provide additional classroom 
space. Meanwhile, First Church is com- 
pleting a $225,000 Christian education 
building. 

Charles H. Leach, a member who op- 
erates an electronics and _ refrigeration 
business, suggested a closed-system tele- 
vision circuit as a means of accommo 
dating the worshipers who could not be 
seated in the sanctuary. He set up @ 
small television camera in the church 
to transmit the service over cables to an 
adjoining auditorium where it is shown 
on a twenty-seven-inch screen. 

A high-fidelity public-address system 
makes it possible for persons in the at 
ditorium to hear the sermon and take 
part in the prayers and the singing. The 
pastor, the Reverend Robert L. McLeod, 
estimates the television hook-up has 
saved the church $100,000, the cost @ 
enlarging the sanctuary. 
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Salaams Across the Sea 


Churchmen from four widely sep- 
arated countries were greeting each 
other last month with the salaam, 
universal sign language for “hello” 
throughout Asia. In the photograph 
above, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, gets acquainted 
with Dr. A. M. Tambunan, deputy 
speaker of the Indonesian parlia- 
ment. Both attended the four-day 
celebration in India of the 250th an- 
niversary of Protestant missions in 
that country. 

Below, Bishop Hospet Sumitra 
(right), Moderator of the Church of 
South India, is welcomed by Canon 
Charles Forster, secretary of the 
Christian Council of Nigeria. Bishop 
Sumitra was honored at a reception 
in Lagos, Nigeria, during his recent 
visit to Africa as a guest of the 
Council. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


Two hundred fiftieth. Head of Christiana 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, Delaware 
(the Reverend Arthur J. Gibson, supply 
pastor). 
One hundred twenty-fifth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Palestine, Illinois. 
One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Cairo, Illinois. Recently a 
bronze plaque, to be erected at the grave 
of E. B. Olmsted, was dedicated. Mr. 
Olmsted's efforts resulted in the organ- 
ization of First Church. 
Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, Rus- 
sell, Minnesota (the Reverend A. J. Bos- 
man, pastor). Dedication of the new 
Hymnbook was a part of a recent service 
Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church 
Corcoran, California (the Reverenc 
George A. Egan, pastor). 

Clinton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, New Jersey (the Reverend 
David L. Coddington, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Marlboro Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (the Reverend Verne H 
Fletcher, pastor), of the renovated sanc- 
tuary. 

Memorial Presbyterian Church, Rock- 
ville, Indiana (the Reverend Hugh F. 
Craven, pastor), of extensive improve- 
ments, including a Christian education 
unit. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Liv- 
onia, Michigan (the Reverend John G. 
Davies, pastor), of a new chapel and 
furnishings. 

First Presbyterian Church, Lismore, 
Minnesota (the Reverend E. D. Pappa- 
dackis, pastor), of new Christian-educa- 
tion, kitchen, and rest-room facilities. 

First Presbyterian Church, Kalispell, 
Montana (the Reverend George L. Van 
Leuven, pastor), of The Book of Re- 
membrance, a memorial to the Rever 
end and Mrs. George M. Fisher. Mr 
Fisher was founding pastor of the church 
in 1891. 

First Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
tonville, New York (the Reverend Alex- 
ander M. Conger, pastor), of carillonic 
bells in memory of Mrs. Sara E. Conger. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Erie, Pennsylvania (the Reverend D. L. 
Ferguson, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend S. 
Lawrence Kurtz, pastor), of a “Last Sup- 
per” window, in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C. Bradly, lifelong members. 


GROUNDBREAKING: 

Silver Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Silver Spring, Maryland (the Reverend 
Tracy K. Boyer, pastor), for the first unit 
of its church building. 





Pay YOU Dividends 
You can’t get elsewhere 


PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You get many “extras” when you buy 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES. 

You get liberal cash returns regularly, 
as well as important income tax savings; 
and valuable “extra” dividends in con- 
fidence: in the future because of the 
safety of your money, the guaranteed 
income for life, the feeling of independ- 
ence and security, which a PREsBy- 
TERIAN ANNUITY can give you. 

But the greatest “dividend” comes 
from the feeling that while you are us- 
ing your money to such practical bene- 
fit to yourself, it is at the same time 
helping most effectively to proclaim the 
Gospel everywhere, now and in the 
future. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like your- 
self are today enjoying these benefits. 
and living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from investment worries, 
through their participation in this an- 
riuity plan. 


Find out how you too can receive 
these benefits. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
Guaranteed income for life up to 7% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment probiem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 
@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


YTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Address: The Director PL 3-17-56 | 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE ANNUITY BOOKLET 
1 am most interested in: 


D National Missions DC Foreign Missions 
0 Christian Education 


Please tell me what percent income | wovild 
receive, my date of birth being 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
month day year | 
| 
| 
l 
J 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bampfield 


VETERAN CHURCHWOMAN 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 

Presbyterians in the Synod of Ca- 
tawba took note of an important local 
anniversary last month when the family 
and friends of Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bamp- 
field of Durham, North Carolina, hon- 
ored her on the ninety-eighth anniver- 
sary of her birth, which occurred Feb- 
ruary 12, 1858. Although blind since the 
‘twenties, Mrs. Bampfield has been ac- 
tive in Presbyterian congregations for 
more than seventy-five years. 

Mrs. Bampfield is a member of the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church of Dur- 
ham, For many years she was a member 
of the Biddleville Presbyterian Church 
of Charlotte, where a son-in-law, the 
Reverend Howard W. Givens, Jr., is 
pastor. 

She is the daughter of former Con- 
gressman Robert Smalls, of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, who was born in slavery 
and liberated during the War Between 
the States. In that war Mr. Smalls served 
as a pilot on a Confederate ship that 
carried war supplies and ran the Fed- 
eral blockade off Fort Sumter, South 
Carolina. One night, in sole charge of 
the ship during the captain’s absence, he 
took the ship over to the Union side. 
After the war, when his former master 
lost everything, Mrs. Bampfield’s father 
bought the former slaveholder’s house 
and extended aid and charity to his for- 
mer master. 

Around the turn of the century, fol- 
lowing the death of her husband, Sam- 
uel J. Bampfield, who had been for 
twenty years clerk of court in Beaufort, 
South Carolina, Mrs. Bampfield was ap- 
pointed Beaufort’s postmistress. 

The mother of eleven children, seven 
of whom are still living, she resides with 
the voungest, the wife of Dr. C. E. Boul- 
ware, a professor of mathematics in 
North Carolina College. Dr. Boulware, 
an elder in the Durham church, is mod- 
erator of the Synod of Catawba. Two 
other sons-in-law are also Presbyterian 
elders. 
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DISTANCE TALKING SET 
OUTWITS STORM 

Snow storms and icy roads prevented 
the scheduled speaker from being pres- 
ent to address a recent meeting of the 
Westminster Fellowship of Union Pres- 
byterian Church, Evanston, Wyoming 
(the Reverend J. Austin Lininger, pas- 
tor), but these conditions didn’t prevent 
the group from hearing him. The Rev- 
erend A. Cadman Garretson, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Ogden, 
Utah, eighty miles distant, was the in- 
vited speaker on the program. Weather 
conditions made the trip impossible. 
The manager of the Evanston telephone 
office, Mr. Frank Keenan, helped meet 
the challenge. He suggested using a new 
Distance Talking Set. Mr. Garretson’s 
talk was presented in Evanston, from 
Ogden, on schedule, and was heard 
plainly by the Fellowship over exten- 
sions. Conversations between the two 
points were held as if all were in the 
same room. Despite the emergency, the 
program was a success. 


MINISTERS HONORED 

@ Two twenty-fifth anniversaries were 
celebrated recently in First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. They 
were the anniversary of the Reverend 
James A. Daum’s pastorate, and the 
wedding anniversary of the pastor and 
his wife. The couple was presented with 
a pair of sterling silver candlebra by the 
congregation, and a gift of money by the 
Men’s Club and the women’s groups of 
the church. 

@ Also honored recently was the Rev- 
erend Arthur Leonard Polk on the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate in 
the Edwards Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Bluefield, West Virginia. Mr. 
Polk was presented with a gift from his 
parishioners at a testimonial service dur- 
ing which he was acclaimed for his 
spiritual and civic leadership. 

@ Another twenty-five-vear ministry was 
marked recently by the members and 
friends of First Presbyterian Church, of 
Pontiac, Michigan, when the Reverend 
William H. Marbach was feted. Com- 
munity friends presented Dr. Marbach 
with a wrist watch with the inscription: 
“Dr. William H. Marbach—scholar, dis- 
ciple, gentleman—first team.” The con- 
gregation presented him with a portable 
typewriter, and Mrs. Marbach with a 
clock. A stained-glass window given by 
the congregation in Dr. and Mrs. Mar- 
bach’s honor was dedicated last month. 
@ Ata recent promotional staff meeting 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., the 
Reverend Dr. William M. Orr, and 
Mrs. Orr, of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
were honored. Dr. Orr has served the 
Church for twenty-five years as a joint 
field director. 


@ In recognition of nine years of servige 
to First Presbyterian Church, Akron, 
Ohio, the pastor, the Reverend Paul |, 
McKay, and Mrs. McKay, last month 
were presented with a two-months’ ty 
to Europe and the Holy Land. Dr. and 
Mrs. McKay will take the trip this com. 
ing summer. 

@ The newest elementary school in Kap. 
sas City, Missouri, has been named jp 
honor of the Reverend John T. Hart 
man, retired Presbyterian Sunday-schoo] 
missionary, who served eighteen year 
in the Kansas City area during the early 
part of this century. Dr. and Mrs. Hart 
man now live in Phoenix, Arizona, one 
of the four areas in which he worked 
for a total of forty-four years. Dr. Hart- 
man helped found a dozen churches in 
the Kansas City area. Some of these con- 
gregations now have more than 1,00 
members. 


NEW APPOINTMENT 


The Reverend Thomas Wieser, for. 
merly of Los Angeles, California, last 
month became associate secretary for 
study of the United Student Christian 
Council, related student movement of 
the National Council of Churches. Last 
vear Mr, Wieser was associate Presby- 
terian student pastor at the University 
of California. In his new position he 
will direct a program of study confer 
ences and the preparation of study ma- 
terials for the organization which serves 
as the coordinating body for thirteen 
Protestant student movements. 


CONFERENCE 
FOR CHRISTIAN ATHLETES 


This year, for the first time, the Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes is sponsor- 
ing a summer conference for college and 
high-school athletes and coaches. The 
conference will be held in Estes Park, 
Colorado, eighty miles north of Denver, 
August 19-23. The activities will include 
lectures, discussions, bull sessions on 
things spiritual and athletic, demonstra 
tions, and personal instruction in various 
sports. Mountain hiking, tennis, volley- 
ball, fishing, boating, horseback riding, 
swimming, and the showing of top films 
from the world of sport are included in 
the recreation periods. Included on the 
staff of the conference are specialists 
Forrest “Phog” Allen, basketball; Dean 
Cromwell, track; Otto Graham, football; 
Tom Harmon, sports announcing; Biggie 
Munn, football; Bob: Richards, track: 
Branch Rickey, baseball; and Doak 
Walker, football. 

Registration is Jimited to 500: 300 
college athletes; 150 high-school ath 
letes, senior and junior years; and fifty 
college and high-school coaches. Total 
expenses for the four-day conference, 
including personal insurance, are $25. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send further information upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





Alma, 


ALMA COLLEGE vest 


Synodical College of Michigan. Forthright in its 
Christien emphases. Fully accredited, co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses 
John Stanley Harker, Pr 
Full 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE ,....%23 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry. social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.” Carlinville, til. 
Founded i819 


A x ‘ * + 

CENTRE COLLEGE = ,fopnees 383. 

Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 

grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 

but most social! functions and classes — jointly. 

} y-— Write: Box 10. Admissi Office. 
ollege of _of Kentucky, Danville, ys 





FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so ali stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC.. TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 


Arts College 
n R | T 7 Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowe 
~ Presby-— 


. ~ ~ + 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = Fres>s- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law. medicine. 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts, Accredited. David K. Alten, Pres.. Etkins, W. Va. Ww. Va. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS, ENGINEERING. TEACHING, MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Large campus, beautiful’ buildings, modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 


WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Hanover, 


HANG IVE R COLLEGE indiana 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 

ing of students, staff qualific ations. Donors add $650 

& year to the value for which each student pays. 

First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
men 





7 y y Coeducational. 
COLLEGE | pceSiycomous, 
Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor wot _Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co- en oa accredited. Religion, 
wience, business, teach music, nursing, social 
silences; pre-medical, as aw. etc. Annual cost for 

, room, tuition and fees $815. Write President 
fdwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 
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ILLINOIS 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school), business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 


BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. an 
B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver C iki n. Pa. 


LINDE NWOOD COLLEGE 


well established, well equipped, and nationally 
Ce four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 
F. Lt. McCtluer, President, St. Charies. jissouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


rely accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 

degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 

aaah art, Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 

school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
dwin Coll Dept. maton. Va. 














Extensive student-hel program. Write P 


y Bal P. 








Raiph Waide Licyd, x 8B. Maryville, T: 
Educational excellence. 


PRESBYTERIAN Highest accreditation. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ¢ ee n emphasis. 


charges. Counseling. Athletics. Pm: oy ‘Preparatory 
grades 11, 12. Women admitted. Summer Schools. 
yterian Junior . Maxton, N. C. 





TRINITY OF TEXAS 


a nispoete San Antonio, home of the Alamo. Near 
Mexico, Gulf Coast, famous Texas ranches, Year 
‘round temperate climate. Presbyterian. Fully ac- 
credited. Graduate division. New 107- acre campus. 
James Woodin Laurie, Pr San io, Texas 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S. 
and degrees. Green _ leadership Moderate 
costs. Ray a c. neville. 
Tennessse. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque. ta. 





»S "y "y Founded 1893 A 
UI SALA COLLEGE Lutheran Church Col- 
lege. In suburban environment, fifteen miles from New 
York City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, 
pre-professional training, teacher education. business 
administration, nursing education, Write: Director of 

Upsala Orange, N. 3. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 
Church affiliated, four-year, liberal arts college for 
women ...A.B. and B.S. degre os - .. full accredita- 
Centennial year 1956-5 
Dept. -4 Queens College, 


tion . 
Write Admissions Office, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Puts emphasis on 


WESTERN COLLEGE [3's emphasis on 
FOR WOMEN ual, international education, 


on friendly association with 
students, faculty from many lands. on learning to 
live in today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited. 
Herrick B. Young, President. Geox PR, Oxford, Ohie 

For women. A.B. 


WILSON COLLEGE [Mera Arts ‘ond 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary. high school teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Cham rc. Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE ryesiveze 


atory fo! ades 9 through 
AC ADEMY Pa. Self. nel oregram makes tule 
tion, room, and board only 5 a month. Christian 


ideals Presby? erian usdividual attention 
T. Henry 3 Washi 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent coilege preparation. One —= plan of wey. 
Remedial work. Music, sports, go 

bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phile. Balto’ c Catalog. 
Cc. W. Biaker. Th.M., Headmaster, Bex 101, Colera, Md. 











. Tenn. 








Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744. 








“WAYN ESBURG COLLEGE , 


ganieally Vresbyterian. Coeducational, Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-m pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, prc-imimistemal, and other pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for community serv- 
ice, Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 


1839 Or- 





Povades 


burg. Pa. 
WHITWORTH COLLE GE 
sieanetanianst 


Fuily-accredited liberal and 

training. Beautiful i i, pine-clad campus 

Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 

Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Frank Ff. 
Washington. 


oO 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY School fo: Bove, 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college eye. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. equip campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near laware Water Gap. 

james Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 


CARSON LONG joys sititary school, Eav- 


cates the whole boy—physically, mentally. morally. 
How to learn, how to la . how to live. Prepares 
for college, life or business. 120th year of character 
building. Overall charges $1150.00. 

Box 45. New Bicomfield, Pa. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,Esston. Fe. 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering, School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Ratph Cooper Nutchisen, 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 32° 
SCHOOL OF NURSING in professtonai 


accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's Si 
Medical Center. Apply now for Sept. 1 Write: 
Registrar, 1743 W. Marrison St., Chicage 12, tt. 


Sid 





“When Christ calls a man, he bids 
him come and die.” 

So Dietrich Bonhoeffer described 
discipleship—and foretold what his own 
discipleship would require. Eight years 
after these words were published, he 
was hanged—a modern Christian martyr 
—as a traitor by the Nazi government. 

Recent publication of his book Ethics 
(Macmillan; 1955; $4.00) again 
focused interest upon the writings of 


has 


this German theologian who, in speak- 
ing to the acute and frightening situa- 
tion of the Church and its people writh- 
ing under the Nazi heel, has much to 
say to us living in the atomic age. 

Bonhoeffer insists on concrete reality 
all through his writings. God does not 
speak, he points out, in generalities. 
He speaks to a man. And if we are to 
understand what Bonhoeffer is saying, 
we must know something of the kind of 
man he was, the situation in which he 
spoke, and the people to whom he spoke. 

He was born on February 4, 1906 
(he would be fifty years old this year), 
the son of a university professor who 
was an expert in neurology and psychi- 
atry. Among his forebears were famous 
churchmen and theologians; his own 
parents were devout. As early as the 
age of fourteen, Bonhoeffer decided to 
become a theologian and directed his 
education toward that end. 

He studied at Tubingen University 
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Just published in this country, 


Ethics, by Dietrich Bonhoeffe;, 


casts new light on the conviction; 


that motivated the Germa 


author to leave the safety of 


America and go to a martyr’ 


death in Hitler’s Reich 


Called to Live and 


and the University of Berlin; and after 
a year as a curate at Barcelona in 1928- 
29 and some study at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, he became a 
lecturer on systematic theology at the 
University of Berlin. With the coming 
of Hitler to power, he gave up his aca- 
demic career and began his efforts to 
organize a Church resistance to the 
Nazis. 


Break with pacifism 

In so doing, he broke with what he 
had written in The Cost of Discipleship 
(Macmillan; 1948; $2.75), first pub- 
blished in 1937. In a chapter in his study 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Bonhoeffer 
wrote: 

“The only way to overcome evil is 
to let it run its course, so that it does 
not find the resistance it is looking for. 
... The worse the evil, the readier must 
the Christian be to suffer; he must leave 
the evil person for Jesus to deal with, 
for that is no concern of his. . . . The 
Church must patiently endure aggres- 
sion.” 

By the time he had written the notes 
which are now published as Ethics, the 
grim realities of the situation in Ger- 
many forced him out of his passive non- 
resistance, and he deciared himself 
against the “neutrality of a large num- 
ber of Christians.” While he speaks of 
the obligation of the Christian to obey 


government, he adds that the “duty o 
obedience is binding on him until gov 
ernment directly compels him to offend 
against the divine commandment, that 
is to say, until government openly de 
nies its divine commission and _ there 
fore forfeits its claim.” 

On the radio Bonhoeffer openly de 
nounced Hitler as early as Februar, 
1933. He became one of the leaders d 
the Confessional Church, a group @ 
congregations in the Lutheran Churche 
which came out of the old Prussiar 
Union and which became the center 
of religious opposition to the Nazi r 
gime. 

Forbidden to preach or write in Ber 
lin, he went to London where he kept 
the British churches informed of th 
situation in Germany. But he returned 
to Pomerania where he organized whi 
was in effect an underground seminan 
to train the future leaders of the Com 
fessional Church. 

In 1939 he was brought to the Unitel 
States by friends and could have & 
mained here in safety, But again be 
returned to Germany. “TI shall have mn 
right,” he said, “to participate in the 
reconstruction of. Christian life in Ger 
many after the war if I do not shar 
the trials of this time with my peopk 
... Christians in Germany will face the 
terrible alternative of either willing the 
defeat of their nation in order that Chris 
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By John Park Lee 
FICTION 





Crime’s struggle with religion has been so vivid in author 
Lon Woodrum's experiences that he packs STUMBLE UPON 
THE DARK MOUNTAINS with violent real-life conflict. 
Lead character Luke Hallahan lands in a tough oil town 
ruled by racketeers who want him out of the way. But Luke 
digs in. Published March 1, 

$2.00 


MAID OF ISRAEL 


Religions, armies, and loves clash in this novel by Tolbert 
R. Ingram, based on Il Kings 5-7, $3.00 


DAUGHTER OF NAZARETH 
The mother-to-be of Jesus is presented in this moving novel 
as chosen but not divine. Written by Florence Marvyne 





Order from your 
Book Store 


turned 
1 what 
ninar' 
» Com 


Tnited 


ve 


tian civilization may survive, or willing 
the victory of their nation and thereby 
destroying our civilization. I know 
which of these alternatives I must 
choose, but I cannot make this choice in 
security.” 


It seems obvious, although nowhere 
is it specifically stated, that in addition | 
to furthering the underground resistance | 


of his Church, Bonhoeffer was associ- 
ated with the group which tried to as- 
sassinate Hitler. He was willing to work 
for the defeat of his country—to commit 
treason—that Christian civilization might 
endure, 


Duty to rebel 

We in America applaud his decision 
because it meant helping us to victory. 
But there is more to it than that. Bon- 
hoeffer’s life and death remind us that 
Christianity, as he points out, is not 
dependent upon any particular form of 
government and that if any government 
becomes evil and “denies its divine com- 
mission,” the Christian must become a 
subversive. 

Bonhoeffer returned to Germany and 
with the outbreak of the war increased 
his activity against the Nazi adminis- 
tration. Finally, with his sister and 
brother-in-law, he was arrested in April, 
1943. He was confined in the Gestapo 
Prison in Berlin until it was destroyed 
in an air raid. He was then transferred 
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Bauer. 

















$1.50 











| For Easter —* 


the beautiful new 
children’s book by 


MARY ALICE JONES 


ERE ARE SATISFYING and enlight- 

ening answers to small children’s 
questions about Heaven — a sincere 
and honest approach by the noted re- 
ligious education authority to help 
youngsters of all denominations to- 
ward a lasting faith. Ages 4 to 9. $2.50 


Tell Me About 
Heaven 4 


ag 

Ilustrated in color by og 
MARJORIE 
COOPER 


Do your children have these other 

inspiring “Tell Me” books... Each, $2.50 
TELL ME ABOUT THE BIBLE Ages 6 to 10 

Fett ME ABOUT GOD Ages 307 

N) ret ME ABOUT JESUS Ages 4 to 9 
iat ocala TELL ME ABOUT PRAYER Ages 8 to 10 
At all booksellers RAND McNALLY 

SARNIA NTMI NT RCI 














oe) Deas 


IN THE SPIRIT 
OF EASTER... 


, The inspiring 
» MARSHALL 
hooks 


JUST OUTI 


FRIENDS WITH GOD 


STORIES AND PRAYERS 
OF THE MARSHALL FAMILY 


Catherine Marshall presents a 
new, wonderfully warm book for 
you and your children to enjoy 
together — more stories and 
prayers of the Marshall family. 
For all who enjoyed God Loves 
You. Illustrated in 3 colors by 
Barbara Cooney. $2.00 
A WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOK 


A MAN CALLED PETER 


The popular edition of Peter 
Marshall’s life story, by Cather- 
ine Marshall. $1.98 


THE PRAYERS OF 
PETER MARSHALL 


All the pastoral and Senate 

prayers that have been preserved, 

276 in all. $3.00 
At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL 

















20th EDITION 


wobble 
bbook 


(Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook"’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S § Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Books of the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or Illustrating Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 

{Further particulars sent on request} 

4x 64 x 1% inches 


956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 


Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, m. 











"The best of the 


growing number of 
books on the scrolls.” 


—Newsweek 


The 
DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


by MILLAR BURROWS 
of Yale University 


The first complete account of the 
exciting Biblical discovery. 


Presented with the flair of a highly 
skilled detective story writer. Chance 
discovery, rich rewards, high intrigue, 
intemperate accusations and flaming 
defense, ingenious hypotheses and illu 
minating facts, carbon-14 tests and lab 
oratory examinations of leather and 
linen and ink, religious pride and preju- 
dice—all are dealt with in this extraor 
dinarily valuable book 
“In addition, or especially, this book 
contains brilliant translations by Mr 
Burrows of most or much of the newly 
discovered major documents 

—NELSON GLUECK 
N.Y. Times Book Review 


Bibliography, illus., maps. 480 pp. $6.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 
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CALLED TO LIVE 
AND TO DIE 


to Buchenwald and then to Flossenburg, 
where he was hanged on April 9, 1945, 
just a few days before the rescuing Al- 
lied armies reached it. 

Bonhoeffer is truly, as Reinhold Nie- 
buhr calls him, “a sophisticated theo- 
logian.” There is nothing naive about 
his approach to God or life or his fellow 
men. Typically German, he expounds an 
idea, develops it, restates it, says it 
again, and then to make absolutely sure 
the reader has the point, says it all over 
again. 

He loves to play with words. He 
sometimes shocks, perhaps to make a 
point. For example, in one of his letters 
from prison, published in America un- 
der the title Prisoner for God (Macmil- 
lan; 1953; $2.50), he denies that Chris- 
tianity is a religion of salvation. It is, 
he insists, a religion of redemption. The 
difference? Redemption is here and now 
on this earth; we are redeemed to live 
here and now before God on earth. Sal- 
vation refers to something that happens 
to people after they die. 

“It is said that the distinctive feature 
of Christianity is its proclamation of the 
resurrection hope, and this means the 
establishment of-a genuine religion of 
salvation, in the sense of release from 
this world. The emphasis* falls on the 
far side of the boundary drawn by death. 

. The difference between the Chris- 
tian hope of resurrection and a mytho- 
logical hope is that the Christian hope 
sends a man back to his life on earth 
in a wholly new way.” 


Christianity not easy 

Bonhoeffer challenged theological 
thinking with his first publication, The 
Cost of Discipleship. Inthis he denounced 
what he called “cheap grace,” the per- 
version of the basic concept of the grace 
of God redeeming men. He was putting 
his fingers on what apparently always 
happens in theological exposition. Em- 
phasis on one aspect tends to produce 
neglect of others. The emphasis 
“grace without price, grace without 
cost”—true concepts in the sense that 
grace is the free gift of God and cannot 
be bought or earned by men—might be 
taken to mean that merely assenting to 
the doctrine of grace is enough to obtain 
forgiveness of sins. Listen to Bonhoeffer 
inveigh against this idea: 


on 


“Cheap grace means the justification 
of sin without the justification of the 


sinner. . . . Cheap grace is the preaching 


of forgiveness without requiring 
pentance, baptism without church diy 
cipline, Communion without confession, 
absolution without contrition. C 

grace is grace without discipleship 
grace without the cross, grace withoy 
Jesus Christ, living and incarnate. , . 

“Costly grace is the gospel which 
must be sought again and again, the 
gift which must be asked for, the dog 
at which a man must knock. Such grag 
is costly because it calls us to follow. 
and it is grace because it calls us tp 
follow Jesus Christ.” 

Continuing his insistence that the 
only man who can consider himself jus. 
tified is the man who has left all to follow 
Christ, Bonhoeffer states that Christ 
call is simply, “Follow.” No statement 
of belief is required. “Christianity with. 
out discipleship is always Christianity 
without Christ. . .. Only he who believes 
is obedient, and only he who is obedient 
believes.” 

Discipleship demands sharing Christ’ 
suffering and rejection, he points out. “Ip 
other words, it means the cross. If ou 
Christianity has ceased to be serious 
about discipleship and if we _ have 
watered down the gospel into a mere 
emotional uplift which makes no de 
mands and which fails to distinguish 
between natural and Christian existence, 
then we cannot help regarding the cros 
as an ordinary everyday calamity, as one 
of the trials and tribulations of life. . .. 
The cross is laid on every Christian. 

. . When Christ calls a man, He bids 
him come and die . death in Jesus 
Christ, the death of the old man at his 
call.” 

To those to whom ethics is a struc 
ture of laws to govern behavior, Bor 
hoeffer’s concepts will be disturbing. 

“Christ,” “is not the pro 
claimer of a system of what would be 
good today, here and at all times. Christ 
teaches no abstract ethics such as must 
at all costs be put into practice. Christ 
was not essentially a teacher and legis 
lator, but a man, a real man like our 
selves. And it is not therefore his wil 
that we should in our time be the a¢- 
herents, exponents, and advocates of 4 
definite doctrine, but that we should be 
men, real men before God. Christ did 
not, like a moralist, love a theory d 
good. He loved the real man. He was 
not, like a philosopher, interested in the 
‘universally valid; but rather in that 
which is of help to the real and concrete 
human being.” 

The above is, I believe, the heart d 
his message on ethics—the concrete, the 
real—the commandment of God to love, 
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ddressed to individual men in their 
liar situations. He attempts to res- 
» Christianity from the mushy sen- 
imentality he described earlier as 
cheap gr.ce.” He insists that his readers 
member that Jesus demands that men 
come responsible. 

We are constantly acting as deputies 
r others, as fathers, teachers, states- 
en, leaders of various kinds. We can- 
t live to ourselves. We have this bond 
» others. We are deputies in the small 
s Jesus is deputy for all men. We must 
ry, as he did, to surrender our own lives 
p others. 

In our relationships we must “corre- 
pond with reality,” working in what is 
e concrete situation with specific peo- 
le rather than trying to find general 
rinciples. “Action . . . in accordance 
‘ith Christ is action which is in accord 
ith realitv.” We must accept our limi- 
tions. “One’s task is not to turn the 
orld upside-down, but to do what is 
ecessary at the given place.” 
Bonhoeffer says we must never for- 
et the relationship of all things to God 
nd to men; we must seek to discover 
e inherent laws which ‘govern all 
ings; we must recognize that there are 
tuations which we all face where no 
hw controls, “the extraordinary situa- 
ion of ultimate necessities.” 

In such realities men must act and be 
illing to accept guilt for their actions. 
ey can act in accordance with law 
in their own free responsibility, but 
either situation they will continue to 
ve only by the grace of God and by 


prgiveness. 


Freedom and obedience 

The relation of freedom to obedience 
expresses in the following passage: 
esus stands before God as the one who 
both obedient and free. As the obedi- 
nt one he does his Father’s will in blind 
ompliance with the law which is com- 
anded him, and as the free one he 
uiesces in God’s will out of his most 
ronal knowledge, with open eyes and 
joyous heart; he recreates this will as 
were out of himself; obedience with- 
it freedom is slavery; freedom with- 
arbitrary — self-will. 
Dbedience restrains freedom; and free- 
m ennobles obedience.” 

Bonhoeffer sees the love of God for 
h as central to the Christian faith. 
is love, agape, cannot be generated 
Vv human beings. “God is love. . . . And 
)no one knows what love is except 
the self-revelation of God. Love, 
fn, is the revelation of God. And the 
Velation of God is Jesus Christ. . .. 


it obedience is 
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Love, therefore, is the name for what 
God does to man in overcoming the dis- 
union in which man lives. . . . Love 
means the undergoing of the transfor- 
mation of one’s entire existence by God.” 

Prison and the overhanging threat of 
death must be almost unendurable pres- 
sures. Here is how Bonhoeffer reacted 
to his personal suffering: 

“There are two ways of dealing with 
adversity. One way, the easier, is to ig- 
nore it altogether. I have got about as 
far as that. The other and more difficult 
way is to face up to it and triumph over 
it. I can’t manage that yet, but I must 
learn to do it, for the first way is really 
a slight, though I believe permissible, 
piece of self-deception. . . . It is true 
that it needs trouble to drive us to 
prayer, though everytime I feel it is 
something to be ashamed of... . 


Victory over death 

“In early days even one of our pres- 
ent problems would have been enough 
to take up all our time. Now we are 
required to bring to some common de- 
nominator such varied problems as war, 
marriage, the Church, profession, hous- 
ing, the danger and death of our nearest 
and dearest, and, as if all that were not 
enough, my imprisonment here. . . . We 
are much more concerned with getting 
over the act of dying than with being 
victorious over death. Socrates mastered 
the art of dying; Christ overcame death 
as the last enemy. . 

“We should find God in what we do 
know, not in what we don’t; not in out- 
standing problems but in those we have 
already solved. . . . God cannot be used 
as a stop-gap. We must not wait until 
we are at the end of our tether: He 
must be found at the center of life; in 
life and not only in death; in health and 
vigor and not only in suffering; in activ- 
ity and not only in sin.” 

In July, 1944, the attempt to assassi- 
nate Hitler failed. News reached Bon- 
hoefter in his cell and must have meant 
to him that ‘he, too, was marked for exe- 
cution. The next day he wrote to his 
friend Bethge, the editor of his writings: 
“I. . . am still discovering up to this 
very moment that it is only by living 
completely in this world that one learns 
.. This is what I mean by 
worldliness—taking life in one’s stride, 
with all its duties and problems, its 
successes and failures, its experiences 
and helplessness. It is in such a life 


to believe. . 


that we throw ourselves utterly in the 
arms of God and participate in his 
sufferings in the world and watch with 
Christ in Gethsemane.” 


















“THE MOST WIDELY READ 
INSPIRATIONAL WRITER 
OF OUR TIME” 


NORMAN VINCENT 


PEALE 


INSPIRING MESSAGES 
FOR DAILY LIVING 


The wonderful NEW bestseller by 
Dr. Peale — ideas that have trans- 
formed countless lives and that have 
inspired people of every faith. This 
is his most practical book offering 
daily help for everyday problems: 
Disappointment in Marriage, Prob- 
lems with Children — Tension, Lone- 
liness, Money, The Loss of Someone 
you Love. . $2.95 


THE POWER OF 
POSITIVE THINKING 


Millions have found happiness and a 
dynamic new way of life through this, 
his most famous book. Here is a 
positive faith that leads to success in 
your job, peace within yourself, with 
your family and God. 
Regular Edition, $2.95 
Deluxe Pocket Edition, $3.95 


THE POWER OF 
POSITIVE THINKING 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Dr. Peale understands the problems 
of teen-agers as few men do. This 
national teen-age bestseller shows, in 
story after story, how young people 
can — and have — helped themselves. 
Illustrated. 


A GUIDE TO 
CONFIDENT LIVING 


A nationwide bestseller for six years. 
$2.95 


FAITH IS THE ANSWER 
Written with Smiley Blanton— Here 
are established, tested methods which 
have helped millions of people to 
achieve inner peace and a happier life 
... and can help you. $3.50 


THE ART OF 
REAL HAPPINESS 


Written with Smiley Blanton — 
“Spiritual prescriptions” that show 
how religion and psychiatry together 
can act as a powerful therapy. $2.95 


FAITH MADE THEM CHAMPIONS 


Edited by Dr. Peale — For young 
readers — 65 wholesome, exciti 

stories of young Bob Mathias, Joel 
McCrae, Dwight Eisenhower, Barbara 
Ann Scott and others. Photos. $3.95 


At all bookstores 


PRENTICE HALL 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 



























for Christian Family Living 
read and use 


An A dente 


W. T. Thompson 


Many vexing problems of 
family life vanish under the 
warming sun of Christian love. 

Written in clear phrases to 
stir your heart and mind, this 
new book leads you to enjoy 
life’s greatest adventure. 

An Adventure in Love will 
be cherished by young couples 
and more mature ones—by any- 
one who earnestly wants to use 
the available power of genuine 
love. 

Your family will be happier 
because you read it. 
Published April 2 $2.50 


ask your bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Richmond 9, Virginia 


Our Reviewers 
Recommend 


In a Special Light ° 


Chad Walsh, a Beloit College profes- 
sor who is also an Episcopal priest, has 
written a devotional book based largely 








By EDMUND WILSON 


#One of the most dramatic 
stories of our time...a 
story which, told as fiction, 
would seem far too improb- 
ably melodramatic to be 
believed. Mr. Wilson tells 
it as it should be told — as 
an ironic human drama, a 
comedy of errors and a 
triumph of faith.” 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune 


It is a superlative story, 
and he tells it superlatively 
well.”—N. Y. Times 


$3.25 at all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 




















on his-own personal experiences. Titled 
Behold the Glory (Harper; $2.00), it is 
| one of the most intimate—and therefore 
/most compelling and _ unforgettable— 
| books on religion to be published in 
| recent years. 

Coincidentally, Walsh starts from the 
same point as did C. S. Lewis in Sur- 
prised by Joy (P.L., February 4)—those 
| occasional moments when we see the 
world around us “apparelled in celestial 
llight, the glory and the freshness of a 
| dream,” to use Wordsworth’s description. 

Unlike the Lewis book, Behold the 
Glory then goes on to apply this special 
| revelation to the common life of every 
day, so that in all we do, we might see 
| through the glass a little less darkly. 
| A tomato in the autumn sun, a poli- 
tician in a smoke-filled room, daily work, 
romantic love are samples of Walsh's 
topics. 

It is a mistake, he feels, to seek God 
in the long ago or far away. “The foot- 
loose quester errs in believing he must 
marry a second wife when actually his 
first one could reveal enough of God 
to blind him if he really looked at her; 
he errs in buying a ticket to Tibet when 
the hill back of his home is also bathed 
in God's special light. God is not some- 
one to be pursued, nor is he someone to 
be disregarded. He is someone to be 
recognized. Once we see him some- 
where, we are better able to see him 
everywhere. God wants to tease us into 
a voyage of exploration that will take 
a lifetime. Our lives have already been 
penetrated in quick raids. He wants us 
to recognize the invader.” 

Behold the Glory is a welcome ex- 
ception to the flood of religious books 
bidding us to behold the sinfulness of 
man. We Christians dare not ignore the 
evil in and around us. But neither dare 
we forget that our chief end is to love 
God and enjoy him forever. Mr. Walsh 
shows us how to begin seeing the glory 
of God—in the everyday breakfast-to- 
bedtime life that all of us are leading. 
James W, HorrmMan 





The Searching Look 


The Grandeur and Misery of Man, } 
David E. Roberts. (Oxford; $3.0) 
This is not “just another book of x 
mons.” It is a book in which the auth 
and the reader share together the am 
eties and tragedies of life. Dr. Robe 
looks life squarely in the face. No supe 
ficial optimism here, But no unbound 
pessimism, either. People who are 
content with the “easy answers” that 
a dime a dozen_on the religious be 
market will find in this book that 
deepest questions have been faced, a 
that resourees are available for findi 
answers to those questions. Those w 
want to see the relevance of Christ 
faith at the points which seem to 
lenge it most profoundly will gain w 
dom and grace through this volume 


An Episode of Sparrows, by Rum 
Godden. (Viking; 1955; $3.50.) M 
Godden has written an utterly chi 
ing, almost lyric story of two city d 
dren who search for loveliness in { 
midst of squalor by building a sea 
garden of their own. Despite a so 
what overly contrived ending, a nu 
ber of the characterizations in this no 
are so authentic that they give the reat 
a deeper insight into what it means 
be a person. From the determined 
toughly gentle Lovejoy, through 1 
doggedly loyal Tip and the unde 
ably insecure Sparkey, to the hopele 
impractical and utterly wonderful 
taurant keeper Vincent and the fie 
proud Mrs. Malone, mother of m 
children, the author has given us} 
sons created with such tenderness 
discernment that we can see the i 
of God shining through all sorts of al 
colorations. 


No Exit and Three Other Plays, 
Jean-Paul Sartre. (A Vintage Book; % 
Jean-Paul Sartre is a leading Fre 
atheist, and would probably be 4 
embarrassed to find himself comment 
in a Christian journal. But Sartre § 
important things to the Christi 
Through his gripping plays we dis 
that there can be levels of integrity 
failure—in all sorts of situations, and! 
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the “bad” people sometimes have greater 
integrity than the “good.” One of these 
is Orestes, in Sartre’s version of The 
Flies, taking upon himself the plague 
which has descended upon the city, that 
it may be saved by his sacrifice. 
—RoBERT MCAFEE BROWN 


Community 
Without Conformity 


I'd say that the most valuable book 
I've read in recent months is George L 
Hunts Rediscovering the Church (As- 
sociation Press; $3.00). To me, this vol- 
ume speaks with new significance not 
only about the nature of the Church but 
also about contemporary society and 
modern man. 

“Our present-day group life is not an 
unmixed blessing,” Hunt notes, “Everv- 
body wants us to... dress the same way, 
listen to the same TV programs, keep 
our conversation on the lowest level of 
boredom, have the same political opin- 
ions, agree on the same religious prin- 
ciples. If we do not wear the uniform 
of sameness, we're out of the group 
we're antisocial. Popularity and approval 
is purchased at a high price: the value 
of personal integrity.” 

This is not, of course, a brief for the 
necessitv of one’s becoming a hermit. 
The author of Rediscovering the Church 
points out that a person finds “he must 
be able to get along in human society 
if he is to be happy. But even more 
he discovers that other people help him 
develop his own personality and find 
meaning in his own life. Self-realization 
is found in relationships; the person who 
isolates himself from other people devel- 
ops a dwarfed and warped personality.” 

We must be members of a community 
But what community will accept us 
without demanding that we first sur- 
render our integrity? 

The Church, Hunt replies. “Here men 
are always nonconformists, for their only 
allegiance is to God, and this allegiance 
forces them to be against the conformi- 
ties that are contrary to his will. But here 
men accept one another freely, for here 
men know themselves as persons united 
to one another.” 

There is much, much more in this 
book: explanation as to how baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper serve in main- 
taining the Church, comment on author- 
ity and organization in the Church, ob- 
servations regarding Church worship 
and outreach. 

The editor of Crossroads, George 
Hunt knows how to write for the “aver- 
age reader”—people like me. He man 
ages to be intelligible without being 
vacuous. His new book is not just a 
primer on the meaning of the Church 
it is a real contribution to current 
thought about the community of God's 
people. —BernarD IKELER 
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The Perfect Easter Gift 
For Someone You Love 


























This Easter you can give your loved ones 
a Bible they'll turn to twice as often de- 
cause it 1s written in the language we use 
today. It is a Bible that may well bring 
them closer to God through a clearer 
understanding of the Scriptures. It is 
the Revised Standard Version Bible, 


Greatest Bible news 
in 344 years 


In the centuries since the King James 
translation, dramatic new discoveries 
of ancient manuscripts have shed added 
light on the Scriptures. (In a cave near 
the Dead Sea, a few years ago, shep- 
herds chanced on the Isaiah Scroll—a 
nearly complete text dating from about 
the time of Christ. ) 

Because the RSVB is based on such 
manuscripts—some more ancient than 
any previously known —it ts, in a sense, 
our oldest Bible... and most accurate. 


Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of words in the Bible 
have changed in meaning through the 
centuries. (Did you know, for example, 
that ‘‘by and by” used to mean zmmedi- 
That a man’s “conversation” 
meant his conduct? That 
meant ¢o allow?) Such words now make 


ately? 
“to suffer” 





This Bible has brought millions 
closer to God. 











passages in the Bible confusing and ob- 
scure. In the Revised Standard Version, 
these outmoded expressions are re- 
phrased into the easy-to-understand lan- 
guage of today. Yet the RSVB preserves 
all the timeless beauty of the Scriptures. 


A Bible for the family 
that already has a Bible 


If your loved ones seldom open their 
present Bibles because they are hard to 
understand, give them this inspiring ver- 
sion. Religious leaders of more than 40 
major denominations praise it; thou- 
sands of churches use it; over 4 million 
people have turned to it. 

Ask your book dealer for the Revised 
Standard Version Bible. I¢ may literally 
change the lives of those you love by 


bringing them closer to God. 





The Revised Standard Version Bible 
Illustrated editions trom $3.25 
Genuine leather edition; gold-edged pages; 
red silk ribbon marker. A truly mag- 
nificent giit 
Maroon buckram (showN) ..........c 


THESE AND OTHER EDITIONS AVAILABLE 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THOMAS Ni ELSON & SONS 


Publisher: of The Revised Standard Version Bible 
19 E. 47th St, N. Y¥. 





ATTENTION: CANARY OWNERS! 


Valuable booklet of tips on how 
i bird can sing better, live 
nger, by cage-bird columnist of 
N. Y. World-Telegram, Scripps- 
Howard newspaper; author of ‘The 
Canary Owner's Handbook’. 








WILL GERBER, Pub. Dept. Ul, 1 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. ¥ 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send ior free facts BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-P, Chicago 26, ll. 
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METHODS 


3 basic guides 


I. Storytelling is a how-to-do-it book on an ancient and 


fascinating art which brings out one’s creative craftsmanship. 
STORYTELLING guides in the preparation, selection, and telling 
of stories, including Bible stories. STORYTELLING is for those 
who want their efforts to be more effective. Author Claudia Royal 
is a professor at Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary and 


Findley B. Edge, author, 


converts, 














teaches a course in storytelling. 


2. Teaching For Results stresses specific aims in Chris- 
tian teaching. One chapter covers testing effectiveness of tech- 
niques. Examples illustrate basic principles. This new college and 
seminary text can be very helpful to ministers and teachers. Dr. 

is professor of religious education, 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


3. Man to Man ;, . personal approach to visitation evange- 
lism by Arthur C. Archibald. Rather than emphasizing methods. 
the book helps every Christian recognize his personal responsibil- 
ity to be a soul-winner. It portrays the joys and satisfactions ex- 
perienced by laymen as Dr. Archibald has seen them win 5,000 


BROADMAN PRESS 
At your Bookstore 


$2.00 


$3.00 


$1.75 


Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seller! 

= Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St. Chicago 19 Ill. 
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*GOD IS MY LANDLORD?* 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS" in 45 min. 
color-sound. Write Mrs. Perry Heyden, Dept. PL 
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EANING 


SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . 

leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 


you'll love it! 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. SAMPLE ( 
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OUR REVIEWERS 
RECOMMEND 


The Difference 
One Man Can Make 


Tiger of the Snows, by Tenzing o 
Everest with James Ramsey Ullma 
(Putnam; 1955; $4.50), is not only sy. 
perb adventure but is the life-story of 
a great-spirited, humble Buddhist. The 
book’s tenor can be sensed in its cop. 
cluding sentences: This “is the real im. 
portance of Everest: that it is the top 
not merely of one country or another, 
but of the whole earth. It was climbed 
by men both of the East and the West, 
It belongs to us all. And that is what 
I want also for myself; that I should 
belong to all, be a brother to all men 
everywhere, and not merely a member 
of some group or race. . . . I am a lucky 
man. I have had a dream, and it has 
come true. All I can now ask of God is 
that I may be worthy of what has been 
granted me.” This author conquered 
more than Everest. 


They Wait in Darkness, by George W. 
Shepherd, Jr. (John Day; 1955; $4.00), 
is what seems like a rarity these days: 
a book about Africa which deals with 
the people of Africa and not its wildlife. 
This is not the story of a “white hunter,” 
but of a “white farm agent.” The first 
Caucasian to be employed by an organ- 
ization of Africans, the author went to 
Uganda to help 50,000 native farmers 
in the Federation of Uganda African 
Farmers to grow more food and to make 
a living at it. His real-life story points 
up the explosiveness of today’s Africa as 
well as. telling a thrilling account of a 
man in the very best American tradition 
of helping people and helping them to 
help themselves. Here we see the differ- 
ence even one man can make in a needy 
world, if only he has deep Christian 
concern, technical training, and a whole- 
sale dedication to the task. Robert 
Ruark’s Something of Value tells the 
“what” of the Mau Mau uprising in 
British East Africa, whereas this book 
points out the “why.” 


‘The Great Invitation, by Emil Brun- 
ner (Westminster; 1955: $3.00), consists 
of a group of sermons preached by the 
world-famous Swiss theologian in_ his 
home-town church in Zurich. Although 
Dr. Brunner is one of the most learned 
teachers of theology in our age, his set- 
mons require no technical religious 
training to be understood and enjoyed. 
These twenty-two sermons, excellent 
for Lenten reading, show why deep & 
the heart of the Christian gospel is the 
cross. —Frank L. Hutcuison 
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LENTEN READING: 


NEW TITLES AND 


Come as You Are, by O. H. Austin. 
(Abingdon; $1.50.) If there is such a 
thing as a “nonpious” meditation, this 
author has produced forty-two in one 
volume. If the following topics—samples 
of-the author’s titlkes—do not entice you, 
perhaps you prefer the regulation devo- 
tional diet instead of the Austin recipe: 
“Great Day to Be Half Alive”; “Tight- 
rope Faith”; and “Somebody Kick Me.” 


The Prayer of the Church Universal, 
by Mare Boegner. (Abingdon; 1954; 
$1.75.) Our Lord’s Prayer is a tie that 
binds Christians of every denomination, 
tongue, and nation. In these hopeful 
days of ecumenical understanding, this 
small book of meditations on the Lord’s 
Prayer can refresh us. 


Heaven and Hell, by John Sutherland 
Bonnell. (Abingdon; $1.00.) In this sixty- 
two-page book, the pastor of Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
New York, sympathetically answers such 
questions as: “Does Christianity teach 
that all mankind will survive the expe- 
rience of death?” “Do the Bible and 
the Christian faith offer any hope that 
we shall meet again and recognize our 
loved ones in heaven?” 


On Wings of Prayer, by Glenn Clark. 
(Macalester Park Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; 1955; $2.95.) When 
a man believes in prayer as Glenn Clark 
does, he is willing to travel literally 
around the world to encourage people 
of all nations to pray. The report of the 
author’s recent globe-circling tour makes 
good reading as a travelogue, but its 
findings challenge Christians every- 
where to accept responsibilities we have 
been slow to admit. 


The Prayers of Jesus, by Ralph 
Spaulding Cushman. (Abingdon; 1955; 
$1.75.) Twenty-one devotions based on 
the prayers of Jesus comprise this slim 
book. Carefully selected poems add to 
the beauty and value of the inspiring 
thoughts. 


Ethics of Decision, by George W. 
Forell. (Muhlenberg Press; 1955; $2.50.) 
What helps us make our decisions? In- 
stinct? History? Opportunity? Or is it 
Christian faith? The author weighs the 
various alternatives and furnishes the 
reader with guiding principles for mak- 
ing Christian decisions. 
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RECENT FAVORITES 


The Sure Victory, by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. (Abingdon; 1955; 
$1.00.) The famous wife of Nationalist 
China’s Generalissimo describes her 
own “pilgrim’s progress” through the 
years of war and uncertainty toward the 
sure victory of faith. 


The Heart of Peter Marshall’s Faith. 
(Revell; $1.00.) Those who have read 
Mr. Jones, Meet the Master may remem- 
ber two powerful sermons entitled “The 
Grave in the Garden” and “Keepers of 
the Springs.” Selected to give the heart 
of Peter Marshall's faith, these sermons 
are the contents of this new, forty-six- 
page volume. 


The Young Church in Action, by J. B. 
Phillips. (Macmillan; 1955; $2.50.) 
This eagerly awaited translation gives 
us the twenty-eight chapters of Acts 
in contemporary vocabulary. For good 
measure it has several fine maps and an 
appendix with a free translation of sev- 
eral of the longer addresses of Peter. 
Stephen, and Paul. 


The Christian Faith, by David H. C. 
Read. (Scribner’s; $1.95.) The intent of 
the eight thought-provoking chapters 
of this book is to explain the basic be- 
liefs of Christianity, for both the com- 
mitted church member and the skeptic. 
The author, a Scotsman and formerly a 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth II, is the 
successor to Dr. George A. Buttrick at 
New York City’s Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Over His Own Signature, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. (Abingdon; $2.50.) 
First-person pronouns were often on the 
lips of Jesus. In a sense these are his 
“signature” for asserting that he is the 
Bread of Life, the True Vine, the Truth, 
the King, the Resurrection and the Life, 
and other equally faith-testing claims. 
In Dr. Weatherhead’s experienced think- 
ing, Jesus’s assertions receive reverent 
treatment. 


The Cross in the Old Testament, by 
H. Wheeler Robinson. (Westminster; 
$3.00.) With penetrating insights and 
powerful prose, the author describes 
three crosses in the Old Testament: 
those of Job, the Servant, and Jeremiah. 
This interpretation helps us to better 
understand the cross in the New Testa- 
ment. —Earu F. ZIEGLER 





I spoke before I realized... 


“what about 
our teen-agers?” 


They looked at me, puzzled. We'd 
been discussing a budget... 

So I described that Sunday a 
month ago. “I was visiting my old 
home town. I climbed the church 
steps as the quarter-hour struck. A 
group of youngsters lingered, listen- 
ing ... I passed by just in time to 
hear one say, ‘I’m so glad our church 
has bells!’” 

We spoke no more of “is-it-prac- 
tical.” We talked of boys and girls, 
and their needs. The need to believe, 
to belong, to be proud of their her- 
itage. Slowly, we agreed: our budget 
must make room for bells! 

And I wondered later—was it the 
message of the bells I’d heard—that 


made our decision so clear? 


Bells for 
your church... 
through a modern “‘miracle” 


Now, your church can ring with the 
true bell tones of age-old cast bells— 
through the modern “miracle” of 
electronics. Tiny bars of metal, in 
a small wall cabinet, produce glori- 
ous bell music from a simple key- 
board, or play automatically. Write 
for 12-page brochure showing how 
your church can enjoy a Stromberg- 
Carlson carillon or bell system now. 


STROMBERC-CARLSON COMPANY 


(wIBHONM OF CENER AL OYNAMICS CORPORATION 


1750 University Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
yecause only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 





if your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you'll 
know why it is called 
the‘‘Organ of Artists.” 
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BARRIERS 
TO BELIEF 


(Continued from page 15) 


kind of statement of one kind of the- 
ology. It is important to remember that 
theology is not a secret kind of pastime 
of professors and preachers, who have 
perversely made it up so that Christian 
faith will be more difficult to under- 
stand. On the contrary, if we define 
theology as “loving God with your 
mind,” or even, in a classic phrase, as 
“faith seeking understanding,” it imme- 
diately becomes clear that everybody is 
a theologian. For everybody has to think 
through what his faith means to him; 
and the minute vou begin to talk about, 
or share, or think through your own con- 
victions, vou are, for better or for worse, 
a theologian. 

This fact will be underlined by a 
series of books soon to appear on the 
market, published by Westminster Press, 
and called The Layman’s Theological 
Library. The juxtaposition of the words 
layman’s and theological is not some 
tactical blunder by a publishing house; 
it is quite intentional, For. the layman 
is not entitled to say, “Theology is for 
the birds—or the professors.” The lay- 
man must realize that his choice, as a 
Christian, is not between theology and 
no theology, but between good theology 
and bad theology. 

Thus the question raised in bold-face 
type a couple of paragraphs back posi- 
tively bristles with theological assump- 
tions. You can pick them out: (1) What 
you believe about God has no bearing 
on the way you live; (2) only the “here 
and now” is important; (3) sin is not 
a reality; (4) Jesus is merely a great 
ethical teacher; and so on. So the ques- 
tion now becomes: Is this theology an 
adequate theology? Does it do justice 
to the facts? Can one really live on this 
basis? When all is said and done, is it 
true that ethics is enough? 


From the standpoint of Christian 
faith, we must assert, of course, that 
there is no possible way in which life 
can be isolated from God in the way 
that the question assumes to be possible. 
The strange and disturbing thing about 
the Bible, for example, is the way in 
which it keeps insisting that all of life is 
to be seen as life “under God”—not just 
“religious” things like praying and going 
to church, but everyday things like sell- 
ing property, borrowing money, and 
conducting international diplomacy. 
When these things, any of them, are 
separated from a direct concern with 
relating them to God’s will, when they 
are placed on an “ethics alone” basis, 
apart from God, then the Bible warns 
us, “Look out!” This is precisely what 
Israel tried to do time after time, and 


time after time her actions led her tp 
disaster. The attempt to live life apay 
from God meant that life went to pieces 

But let us be realistic. Such an ap. 
swer will not be too convincing to q 
sensitive and concerned ethicist. He js 
still sure that although a bunch of Jews 
hundreds of years ago may have blu. 
dered their way to chaos, this is no 
reason to conclude that more enlight. 
ened people today have to end up i 
the same boat. 

And so here we have to point ont 
something else, namely, the very clos 
relationship that exists between what 
we call creeds and deeds. The person 
who says, “It’s deeds we need, not 
creeds,” is forgetting one very funda. 
mental fact—the fact that what we be. 
lieve inevitably influences what we do 

If one believes with real conviction 
that it is important to overthrow the 
government of the United States by 
force, then he bands together with other 
like-minded persons to do just that. The 
Communist creed influences the Com. 
munist deed. 

If he believes that Adlai Stevenson or 
Dwight Eisenhower is the hope of the 
American Nation at this hour, then he 
goes out and gives money and time and 
energy to his political party, and tries 
to round up people to vote. The politi- 
cal creed leads to the political deed. 

But look at the strange exception 
which seems to exist in the case of the 
believer in “ethics alone.” If you explain 
his creed and his deed, they do not seem 
to fit together. They actually go some- 





On the Air 


Let There Be Light— Week of March 
19: “The Invisible Chain,” story of 
Mrs. Jorge Quismundo, a Philippine 
missionary to Indonesia. Week of 
March 26: “God in Overalls,” the 
work of National Missions in indus- 
try. Program heard on about 300 
stations across America. 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell in pas- 
toral counseling program. ABC 
radio network, 1:35 to 2:00 P.M. 
(EST). 


Man to Man—Louis H. Evans, 
Eastern zone; Donald G. Barnhouse, 
Southeast zone. Check with your 
local television station. 


Frontiers of Faith—programs of 
music and drama. NBC-TV net- 
work, Sunday, «1:30 to 2:00 P.M. 
(EST). 


This Is the Life—television dramas 
of Christianity in everyday life. 
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hing like this: “I do not really believe 
hat people have eternal worth in the 
sight of G od—but I'll act as though they 
44.” Or, “I do not really believe that 
personality i so sacred that it must have 

, destiny beyond this life—but I'll act as 
hough it did.” The “ethics alone” person 
; really saying, when all is said and 
one, that the human personality is des- 
ined ultimately for the scrap heap, 
hat it will be junked and thrown away, 
but that he will act as though these 
hings weren't true. 

How can there be such a disparity 
between what the “ethics alone” person 
believes, and the way he acts? It is fair 
t least to suggest that those who pin 
heir faith on “ethics alone” are living 
n large part off the inherited capital of 
n ethic which was once Christian. The 
act that many people today believe that 
bersons are sacred is because at one 
ime people believed in God as the 
reator of persons and saw that for that 
gason they were sacred. The fact that 
any people today believe that life is 
precious thing is because at one time 
beople believed that life was God’s gift 
nd saw that for that reason it was a 
precious thing. 

And today, many people are trying 
» retain the fruits of that kind of be- 
ef, while cutting it off from the roots 
hich nourished it. As Cornelius Loew 
boints out in Modern Rivals to Christian 
aith (which is to be the first volume 
1 The Layman’s Theological Library, 
eferred to above), this is the “Christ- 
nas-tree approach” to life. You assume 
at because vour Christmas tree is still 
reen at Twelfth Night, you could leave 
up indefinitely in your living room 
nd it would not die. But the fact of the 
matter is that it has been cut from its 
wots, from the very source of its life, 
nd it is doomed. It will gradually get 
rown; the needles will begin to fall off; 
nd it will wither. 

This helps us understand the dilemma 

the people who believe in “ethics 
lone.” They have severed the Christian 
hie from its roots in Christian faith. 
or a little while it appears that it can 
» sustained by “ethics alone,” just as 
® a little while the Christmas tree 
ems to live without its roots. But in 
th cases the doom is sure. If you really 
lieve that human life is destined for 
e scrap heap, that it has no ultimate 
“orth, before too long you are going 
find all sorts of ways to justify the 
act that since human life is cheap, you 
an treat it as cheap. You can “use” 
uman lives to try to make your own 
ore secure. You can ride roughshod 
ver other persons since they don’t really 
unt. 


But there is vet another factor which 
ters into our appraisal of the “ethics 


lone” position. It is clear that many 


How can your church 
advertise best? 


Bulletin boards do advertise 
a church, but Schulmerich 
“Carillonic Bells” will do 
it much more effectively. 
At moderate cost, they 
reach your entire commun- 
ity—creating a spiritual 
atmosphere responsive to 
your church’s’ message. 
Churches everywhere have 
proved their worth. For de- 
tails, write— 


“@arillonic Bello’ 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC., 5C137 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*“Carillonic Bells” is a trade mark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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How To Choose and 
Use a Hearing Aid 


Confused by all of the 
different hearing aid 
claims ? Wondering why 
there is a difference in 
performance, size and 
price? Would you like 
to know what to expect 
in amplification, power, 
wearing convenience... 
20 important factors to look for ina 
hearing aid? Mr. L. A.Watson, author 
of internationally known 600 page text 
“Hearing Tests and Hearing Instru- 


ments”’, has just completed a valuable 
booklet that is filled with information 
on how to select an aid. Send 25c in 
stamps or coins and it will be sent to 
you in a plain envelope. 
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BARRIERS 
TO BELIEF 


turbed these days. For they have made 
some rather disconcerting discoveries. 

They have been asserting, for exam- 
ple, that it is knowledge which sets 
men free, and they are discovering that 
knowledge is a two-edged sword which 
can cut both ways. You can use it to 
liberate men from hunger by working 
out new methods of grain-production, 
baking, and distribution of bread. But 
you can also use it to make hydrogen 
bombs. Or, you can help a person get 
a Ph.D. so that he can use his great mind 
to teach his fellow men that the truth 
will make them free. But if the Ph.D. 
happens to be a fellow named Goebbels, 
you discover that he can use that same 
knowledge for the Nazi party by 
twisting and distorting the truth, en- 
slaving the Jews, and _prostituting 
science. 

And even though many people may 
see the good, and want sincerely to do 
it, they find themselves caught in the an- 
cient dilemma Paul described: “The 
good that I would, I do not: but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” Here is 
a young executive who is disturbed at 
the unethical practices in his advertising 
agency, but knows that if he objects, 
he will get the sack. Or here is a young 
preacher who discovers that his depart- 
ment head is perpetrating shabby and 
dishonest scholarship in the classroom, 
but knows that if he makes an issue of 
it, he will be out of a job come next June. 
Both men have convictions. And they 
also have families, bills, debts, promis- 
ing futures. They find themselves 
caught. What shall they do? Who will 
deliver them from the body of this 
death? 

It is at points like these that the weak- 
ness of the “ethics alone” position be- 
comes most apparent. For the minute 
the individual gets involved in any of 
the really deep problems of living, he is 
in a realm where mere advice (“buck 
up”; “do the right thing”; “think posi- 
tive thoughts”) won't help him. Either 
he isn’t sure what the right thing is; or 
if he is, he isn’t at all sure he has the 
power to do it. The moment we get be- 
low the surface—in other werds, into the 
whole realm of matters like guilt, anxi- 
ety, a sense of sin, a feeling of the mean- 
inglessness and futility of life—then we 
are in a realm where “ethics alone” be- 
comes more and more impotent. 

The same thing is true when we ex- 
tend the dimensions of real life in other 
directions—the death of a husband, the 
child who is born a cripple, the cancer 
which strikes a twenty-seven-year-old 
mother. Here we enter a realm where, 
from the perspective of “ethics alone,” 


life becomes stark tragedy. Since th 
are realms from which no one can 
escape, the “ethics alone” approach 
“doom” written across it. 

And strangely enough, it may ng 
until a person has gotten to some g 
position that the real possibility of 
truth of Christian faith first hits }j 
For now he discovers that all of j 
“props” he has tried to build up tog 
port his life give way. He has to 
deeper questions, and they may 
become the kinds of questions to whi 
the Christian faith professes to } 
some answers. Such things as sin, eten 
life, and redemption are now not wo 
to be dismissed flippantly, but reali 
which go to the very heart of thing 

There is no automatic assurance 
course, that such a person will end 
a convinced Christian. But at least 
will have gotten to the place where 
can understand the importance of w 
Christianity is talking about. When 
says something about a remedy for g 
he can listen because he has come 
know in his own life what sin is, 
to discover that he can’t get rid of ithi 
self. When Christian faith says son 
thing about salvation, he can listen} 
cause he knows how desperate is 
need to be saved—from himself, fn 
his fears, from his anxiety, from 
despair. 


A final word is necessary. If ; 
should ever find vourself in { 


position where a flesh-and-blood p 


son is flinging such questions as 
at you, it is important to remember 


the issue will not be resolved just} 


your cleverness in giving a one4 
three ticking off of “answers.” Even 
lot of horse sense is no guarantee th 
you can lead the skeptic to the liv 
water and make him drink. 

It is finally not so much a matter 
giving an answer as of being an an 
not so much a matter of showing a 
sharing. And this is why the person 
is trying to represent Christian faith 
a non-Christian world stands not 
much in need of a clear head (tho 
God knows he needs that) as he stat 
in need of a pure heart. So the Christ 
who would witness must pray not 
for clarity but also for forgiveness. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 











HE mathematical chances are that 
iors you live, you do not tune in 
to radio station KPPC, because its 100- 
watt power reaches only as far as the 
San Gabriel Valley of California. Yet the 
story of KPPC is of interest to listeners 
far beyond the range of its transmitter. 

Any way you look at it, this broad- 
casting station is unusual. Its history 
dates clear back to 1924, a year when 
the voice of verv few radio stations was 
heard in the land. It operates as a public- 
service organization without any com- 
mercial advertising whatever. And it is 
owned by a Presbyterian church 

The cali letters in fact contain the 


















initials of the Pasadena Presbyterian 
Church, whose station KPPC is. We 
became acquainted with the outfit 





through Bob Goss, who served for some 
time there as announcer. His KPPC 
schedules list a variety of quality pro- 
grams emanating from the church stu- 
dios. Live talent from the Pasadena 
Symphony, recordings of hit tunes, or- 
gan recitals, and church services are 
just some of the features. Although the 
listener can tune in to Sunday devo- 












tionals, the station does not confine it- 
self to religious fare. Mary Pickering, 
the former program director, is quick 
to point out that the station doesn’t 
clenomination 
Presbyterians. 
The program director is mainly respon- 
sible for the variety of classical music, 






cater to any particular 





even if it is owned by 







show tunes, popular records, and news 
commentary heard on 1240 on the dial. 

The present program director, Del 
Reynolds, is one of the only two paid 
members of the KPPC staff. The other 
is Clavton Blake, the chief engineer (no 
kin Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake, who once served as pastor of 
the ¢hurch) All the others, announcers 
and talent, donate their time in return 
tor the opportunity that the station af- 
tords them to gain experience in broad- 
casting and showmanship. Alumni of 
this informal school of broadcasting are 













to 














how serving as announcers and perform- 






ers in many other studios, and look back 
with gratitude upon the training they 
got at KPPC. Metropolitan Los Angeles 
is rite with talent, and applications tor 
staff spots are numerous. With great care 
these hopetul young performers are 
chosen tor the four hours of broadcast- 
ing each evening and the all-day Sun- 
day schedule. The sermons of Pastor 
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Presbyterians on Radio, Film, and Records 


Ganse Little are broadcast each week; 
but beginning next summer he will be 
heard coast-to-coast as well, when he 
begins a series on famed National Ves- 
pers. 

In none of these programs is a hard- 
pitch commercial heard. KPPC 
will never be a commercial station; the 
staff members realize that this would 
lose a great many listeners from their 
loyal audience. Out of their experience 
they can offer a gentle hint to other 
local stations. As one staff member puts 
it: “I do sometimes wonder why some 
stations do not lean a little closer to 
public-service broadcasting, and why 
there is not a more tactful approach in 
commercial broadcasting.” We some- 
times wonder, too. 


ever 


There’s a new package deal produced 
by the Division of Evangelism for the 
information and training of church visi- 
Entitled “Evangelism Through 
Friendship,” it includes a filmstrip, a 
record, and a manual. The purpose of 


tors. 


this package is to reach out to non- 
Christians to win them to commitment 
to Christ and to church membership. If 
our churches follow the caretul guid- 
ance in this filmstrip, their evangelistic 
work should gain in effectiveness 


Stainer’s “Crucifixion” has long been 
a favorite cantata among church peo- 
ple. Beautiful selections from the score 
are known to uncounted worshipers 
through anthems and hymns frequently 
sung in our churches. It will therefore 
come as good news in Lent that the 
chorus of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Philadelphia has recorded this work 
on WFB records. Alexander McCurdy, 
organist and choirmaster of the church, 
conducts. Feelingly interpreted by the 
chorus and the soloists, the music is re- 
corded on a faultless high-fidelity LP 
disc selling at $4.98 in most record 
shops 


Many radio listeners last year mourned 
the termination of the program Thy 
Kingdom spon- 
sored by the Presbyterians and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. They will 
be interested to know that a new Colum- 
bia LP pressing preserves some fourteen 
of the Harriss Hubble musical arrange- 
ments sung by the chorus, and selected 


Come, cooperatively 








Scripture passages read by Ray Middle- | 


ton. 


—J. C. Wynn 
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THIS YEAR.. see 
TENNESSEE 





tt. NOTIONS 
NTF RESTING STATE 





vod te FREE COLOR BOOK 


Treat your family to a 3-way vacation that 
includes mountains, lakes, and history. 
They'll ride highways into the sky in the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park; 
fish, boat and swim in Tennessee's 20 
Great Lakes; see the homes of three 
presidents, historic battlefields, TVA 
dams, and the world’s only Atomic 
Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. Yes, for 
three vacations in one, see Tennessee. 
Send now for free 40-page color book. 


Matt Coupon Today 
Tennessee Division of Information 

1375 Cordell Hull Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


SIMULATE LOVELY CANDLELIGHT 


with 


ERcR aap 
electric lamps 

and 

electrified candles 


W arm devotional 


glow of candlelight 
combined with radiant 
electricity...electrified 
candles, Nalcobrite 
tungsten lamps, Candle 
Flame lamps. Clear, 
frosted or tinted finish. 
Candelabra or standard 
base. 

















Write 
for literature 
and prices 


NORTH AMERICAN Llechic Lamp Co, 


1051 TYLER ST. + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


FOLDING 
TrlonweUc BANQUET 


TABLES 















If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- | 








ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Panquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa / 








CHILDREN’S STORY... 


Wuen Many-Tan-Featuers Went Huntine 


Many-Tail-Feathers, ten winters old, 
sat before the buffalo-skin tepee of his 
father, a chieftain of an Indian tribe in 
the far-back days when Canada was yet 
a wilderness. Many-Tail-Feathers looked 
down the trail that led to the forest 
fringing the encampment. He fell to 
dreaming. 

“I wish I had a fine name like my 
father, Strong Heart,” he told himself 
wistfully. “But I do not even have my 
second name.” 

Sometimes a brave in Many-Tail- 
Feather’s tribe received three names. 
His mother gave him one when he was 
born. His friends gave him the second 
when he was a boy. When he reached 
manhood, the third name was earned by 
doing a good deed or by being coura- 
geous. 

Many-Tail-Feathers sighed deeply. 
As yet not a playmate in camp called 
him anything other than the name his 
mother had given him. 

“This is no time to feel sad,” teased a 
familiar voice. 

Many-Tail-Feathers smiled back on 
an Indian boy about his own age who 
was approaching. 

“The sun spreads his beams on the 
river-that-bends-like-a-bow—” began 
Yellow Horn, his friend. 

Many-Tail-Feathers sprang to his feet. 

“Shall we play beside the waters?” he 
asked eagerly. 

Yellow Horn nodded, and the two set 
off together. The Indian boys trod the 
leaf-covered ground almost silently. Pres- 
ently they came out upon the shores of 
the river-that-bends-like-a-bow. All in a 
moment Many-Tail-Feathers sucked in 
his breath and dropped soundlessly be- 
hind a huge rock. Yellow Horn quickly 
followed. 

“The White One comes,” 
Many-Tail-Feathers tensely. 

The faces of both Indian boys shone 
with excitement as they gazed upon a 
snow-white deer who stood drinking at 
the water’s edge. 

“Not for many moons has the White 
One been spoke Many-Tail- 
Feathers again in a low voice to his com- 
panion 

As they watched the beautiful crea- 
ture, it suddenly turned and bounded 
away. Soon the deer was lost in the 
thickets beyond 

Sometime’ later Many-Tail-Feathers 
stood before his father, Strong Heart. 
The tall, black-haired chieftain looked 
thoughtfully on his son. 

“You have spoken with a straight 
tongue,” he pronounced at last. “Not 
since the Moon of the Beaver have we 


whispered 


>> 
seen, 
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seen the White One.” Strong Heart 
paused and then went on. “Though the 
White One is swift as a shadow, its hide 
would make a handsome trophy to 
dangle before the eyes of the traders.” 

“And the meat would feed many 
mouths,” put in the Indian boy. 

His father nodded. “Tomorrow, we 
shall follow where you lead, my son.” 

But in the morning when the stars 
were paling, word came that a friendly 
tribe of Indians, moving to new hunting 
grounds, would visit the encampment of 
Strong Heart. Preparations for a great 
feast went on all day. 

That night, the chieftains of both 
tribes, and their braves, sat around a 
council fire. The Pipe of Peace was 
passed around the circle and solemnly 
smoked by all. It was a pledge that those 
who had done so would not make war on 
one another. 

In the shadows Many-Tail-Feathers 
watched everything that went on. His 
people danced, lifting their hands to the 
heavens and bringing them down to the 
ground. They swayed backward and for- 
ward and from side to side. As they 


danced, they chanted, The Indian boy 
heartbeat quickened. 

For three days there was much feag. 
ing and celebrating. Then the visiting 
tribe took farewell of their brothers an 
departed. All this time Many-Tajh 
Feathers had not forgotten the Whit 
One, or his second name. 

One day when the sun had climbel 
high into the tent of blue sky, Strong 
Heart gave the word to start for th 
river-that-bends-like-a-bow. 

Many-Tail-Feathers and his friend 
Yellow Horn led the little band aroun 
the tree trunks swiftly and easily. Soo, 
all came out from the gloom of the for 
est. 

The Indian chieftain motioned 
braves to post themselves behind be 
ders. A huge rock concealed § 
Heart and both Indian boys. 

But the White One did not comet 
drink from the river-that-bends-likee 
bow. 

“The White One is wise,” declared 
Strong Heart simply. “It knows that onh 
danger awaits it.” 

Hardly had the words been spoken 
when there appeared from behind a rim 
of rocks the wondrous, snow-white cree 
ture—and stepping along close beside if 
came a tiny fawn, snow-white also, 

Many-Tail-Feathers gasped in sur 
prise. The Indian chieftain fitted an a 
row to his bowstring. “The skin of the 
small one will make you a warm shirt’ 
he told his son. 

Many-Tail-Feathers watched his 
father’s fingers straddle the shaft. Sud 
denly the boy cried out, “Do not let the 
arrow fly.” Strong Heart slowly lowere 
his arms, 

“Speak what your heart holds, m 
son,” he commanded gently. 

Many-Tail-Feathers faltered. “I-l 
have no need for a warm shirt, and th 
—the meat of the White One and ber 
baby would stick in my throat.” 

“I, too,” spoke Yellow Horn quickly, 
“do not feel hungry for the meat of yor 
der creatures.” 

The Indian chieftain added, “I have 
no need for a handsome trophy.” 

He raised his hand in a signal to his 
hidden braves. Silent as the moon, @ 
slipped back into the forest again. 

Many-Tail-Feathers glanced over his 
shoulder. He could see the deer and her 
fawn drinking at the water’s edge, and 
his heart was glad to have it so. : 

Yellow Horn watched his’ friend’ 
face. Then he spoke cheerfully, “When 
we return to camp, let’s work on ow 
animal-claw necklaces, shall we, White 
Fawn?” 
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** OUTSTANDING VALUES «* 














Midget Binoculars 
Thetiniest binocular ever made—only 
1% inches high! Fits in the palm of 
your hand, yet gives clear, sharp, 

ed viewing. Optical lenses are 

ision made in West Germany. 

Wonderful for theatre and watching 

sports. Thousands sold for 1.98. NOW 

you can get a pair for less than toy 
~~. 














ladies’ Flectric Razor 
This new electric shaver “erases” under- 
d leg hair safely, quickly! Re- 
moves unwanted hair in seconds. You 
hardly feel it. No nicks, scra 9ing—no 
coarse regrowth! Leaves skin feeling soft, 
mooth, attractive. Operates on AC cur- 
rent. Kit includes: cleaning brush, case, 
- cord. White sateen finish. Ideal. 
gl 
No. 26—Special at 
f -— 











COMBIMATIC 


7 optical instruments in one 

unit! Telescope, field glasses, 
magnifying mirror, fire starter, sun dial 
timepiece, compass and reading glass. 
Folds into small space—carry in pocket. 
amazing gadget is imported from 
Western Germany. Finely ground optical 
lenses—precision made by skilled crafts- 
men. Now yours at the low, low price of: 


93 


RUSH NOW FOR 7-DAY 


|THORESEN’ S vept. 20-¢ 


| 450 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


e the items checked on 7-day home trial. 
se. I'll return it for full refund of my 
Send prepaid—I enclose payment. ( ) Send C.O. 


y ( 
y charges 


2 No. 8—Midget Binoculars (99c) 
| No. 12—Pocket Microscope 
5 (1.98) 
No. 26—Ladies 
(3.95) 
0 No. 19—Playhouse Tent (99c) 


Electric Razor 


] No. 93—Combimatic (1.98) 

[ ] No. 77—tLiqui-Nail Kit (2.98) 
No. 88—Swiss Army Type Knife 
(3.95) 

] No. 50—Salad Maker (4.98) 
] No. 43—Telescope (4.99) 


YES! ... You can Save up to 66% on the merchandise shown 
below—because you're buying direct from the importer. This 
eliminates the middleman’s profit—gives YOU the benefit of 
BIG SAVINGS! And you buy with confidence—all items shown 
are offered on a full week's trial, money-back basis. You don’t 
risk a penny! Ay now—while this amazing offer lasts—send the 
coupon TO 


THORESEN’S, 352 Fourth Avenue—Dept. 20-C 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Longer Finger Nails Now Yours 
in minutes with new Liqui-Nail discovery! 
BEFORE 














NOT A FALSE NAIL— 
but a ‘“‘treatment’’ that builds up 
short or broken nails. 


Yes! This amazing, new LIQUI-NAIL discovery makes your dreams of 
beautiful, tapering LONGER LOOKING nails come true! LIQUI-NAIL 
looks and feels like your regular nails. No matter if you have broken, 
jagged nails ...or if they're short and unattractive—this new dis- 
covery changes ‘all that in minutes! Not a false nail or polish, but an 
amazing plastic formula you brush on. Dries to a smooth, neat appear- 
ance. Virtually becomes part of your nail—won't rub off. Forms a 
strong, durable surface that can't break or crack! Do heavy house- 
work, wash dishes, type or work in the garden—without damaging 
your nails. Complete kit includes formula itself, brush and large sup- 
ply of special nail forms. Lasts for months! You save plenty on beauty 
parlor bills, too. One treatment lasts weeks. Use your favorite color 
nail polish right on 2 of it. LIQUI-NAIL now sold only by mail—so 
rush handy coupo ay. Complete instructions included. 29 8 
for complete kit. Full 7-day money back guarantee. 


No. 77——complete kit conte a 


SALAD MAKER 


LOWEST SLICES * DICES * SCALLOPS 
CRUMBS * PEELS + SHREDS 





with 


4 


steel 


428 


SALAD MAKERS 
USUALLY SELL FOR 
MUCH MORE! 


Will perform ALL food cutting operations 

that ANY OTHER machine on the market will perform! 

Amazing Salad Maker prepares food in hundreds of tasty dif- 
ferent ways. Fast! Easy! Wonderful for tossed salads, potato 
chips, etc. — 5 peels, grates, shreds. crumbs. Great for baby 
formulas, health foods and juices. Complete with 4 special steel 
cutters. Why pay up to $14.95 when you can get a Salad Maker 
for only ... 





ONLY 


1.98 











MINIVEX 
Pocket Microscope 


This powerful 50X MINIVEX Pocket 
Microscope made in Germany fives you 
2,500 times area magnification! All metal! 
Simple eyepiece focusing! Precision lenses 
—lets you see nature’s hidden wonders, 
examine liquids, textiles, insects, blood 
smears, tissue, etc. Measures but 2% 
inches! 2 special slides given. Excellent 
No ag td students! 
12—now only 














GIANT PLASTIC 
PLAYHOUSE 


Here's an amazing value! Durable Dupont 
flame-resistant plastic playhouse sets up in 
seconds over any card table. No tools 
needed. Big enough for ; yomeneee to 
$= under it. Keeps the kiddies safe and 
appy for hours at a time. Windows and 
door flap open. It’s in gay colors and looks 
SO realistic! The children love this play- 
house which has been selling nationally 
for $1.98. Can be set up outdoors, too, by 
setting atop four sticks placed in the 
ground. A thrilling toy at a price that is 
truly amazing. 
No. 19 Sale Price Only... .99c 














SWISS ARMY TYPE KNIFE 


NEVER BEFORE! Truly an amazing 
value! This handsome pocket knife is 
really 10 tools in one: saw, scissors, jack- 
knife, can opener, screwdriver, awl, ice- 
pick, penknife, corkscrew, and bottle 
opener. Precision made in Solingen, Ger- 
many. 


No. 88 now 





TRIAL! 








If not absolutely 


$49 





$12.98 Value! 








15 Power Precision Telescope 
Lowest price ever! By far the greatest telescope value we've ever offered! 
Extra-power 15x lenses enlarges area viewed as much as 225 times! 
Handsome all-metal design, jet nubital trim, polished durable metal draw 


tubes, contoured eye piece for greater convenience, interior coated objec- 
tive lenses, high luminosity even in moonlight. Weighs only 9 ozs.—only 
834” closed! Opens to 2114”. Ideal for celestial observations, sports, sea- 
shore. Only $4.99, price includes metal Tripod and dust-proof 7, 


No. 43—Complete 
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ain rue « Jelly Reading Club 


JOIN THE now and agree to accept 
as few as 4 selections 
durving the coming 


12 months 











® 512 pages printed in large, clear type 

75 Bible stories reverently told 

80 beautiful and informative illustrations 

8 full-color paintings by immortal masters 

193 striking and authentic photographs { 
of the Holy Land f 


: red, blue, 


Norman Vincent Peale, Daniel A. Poling and other 
famous religious leaders have heartily endorsed the 


wonderful Bible stories in this two-volume set. 


_—_——_—— = = 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


Inspiring highlights of both Old and New Testaments 
retold with beautiful simplicity and illustrated 
with photographs and paintings 


The BLB L 


IN STORY and PICTURES 


me deluxe 
ed ivory bin 





edition in 
ding, 
black 





LL 
beaut. 
stam Ped ji an 


B* accepting, FREE, this brand-new 
and gold. 


illustrated 2-volume edition of THE 
IN STORY AND PICTURES, you an 
fa whole family can relive —- as though in 
— the most dramatic incidents of both 
and New Testaments . . . rediscover t 
ring beauty and lasting wisdom .. am 
again the greatest personalities of Bibtical 
For here in 75 separate exciting storie 
beautifully illustrated by drawings, pal 
and on-the-scene phorographs, are recou 
inspiring highlights of the whole Bible 
the amazing story of che Creation to the 
lous growth and spread of Christianity. 
This unique story-and-picture present 
the Book of Books is an invaluable addi 
any home library, but it és truly indisp@ 
to families with children. If you waf 
loved ones to know and understand mag 
greatest heritage in its entirery, THE 
IN STORY AND PICTURES fulfills chi 
accurately and dramatically. Adapted 
Harold Begbie’s ‘‘Children’s Story Bib! 
the glory of the Bible is brought ro yo 
vivid and exciting form, with all the n 
and beauty of the Scriptures themselves! 
HOW THE FAMILY READING CLUB OPERATE! 
are offered a clean, wholesome book each 
—a novel, biography or inspirationatbos 
every member of your family can reade 
need accept only four during the f 
months at only $1.89 each (plus smaht-shi 
charge) after reading your monthly book 
magazine. You pay postman. nothing ; D 
due later, and you will receive a free * 
Book with each fourth selection. The DU 
of books for only $1.89 saves you from 3 
50% of the prices in the publishers’ edi 
‘Bonus”’ 


And when the value of the * 
added, you save up to 60%! 
SEND NO MONEY, JUST THE COUPON. Mail 
pon at once for your magnificent 2-vol 
of THE BIBLE IN STORY AND PICTU 
after checking your first Club selection 
— the books listed. Send no, money 
ust the coupon — but do it today! 


AND AS YOUR FIRST SELECTION, 
CHOOSE ANY ONE OF THE FINE BOOKS 
SHOWN BELOW FOR ONLY °1° 
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FREE: Wible IN STORY AND PICTURES 12 vos. 
WITH MEMBERSHIP '¥ THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
Family Reading Club, Dept. 4PL, Mineola, New York 
Please send me at once the 2-volume “Bible in Story and Pictures’’ 
jree membership gift, 
checked below, 
all three volumes. Enroll me as a member of the Family 
send me, each month, a review of the Club's forthcoming selection. I have 
the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection or alternate book offered — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There are no membership dues 
ot fees, and I may accept as few as three more selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member I will receive a free 
“Bonus’’ Book with each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
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! 
as my I 
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! 
| 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARAATEE: If not delighted, I will return “The Bible i 
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1 
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and begin my membership with the Club selection 
billing me only $1.89 (plus small shipping chops) for 
ading Club and 


in Story and Pictures’ and my first selection in 7 days and this membership 
will be cancelled 
Check one book as your first Club selection 
(C) Amy Vanderbilt's (CD Bare Feet in (CD Peace at Bowling 
the Palace Green 
CD Inspiring Messages 
for Daily Living 


Etiquette 
(_) Around the Werid 
in 1,000 Pictures 


(C The Secret of 
Happiness 
mR. 
mrs. 
miss 


STREET & WO. 





(Please Print) 





ZONE.......... STATE 


Same offer in Canada, Address Family Reading Club (Canada), 
105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 


cry 





INSPIRING MESSAGES 
FOR DAILY LIVING 
by Norman Vincent 
Peale. A self-im- 
provement handbook 
that helps you solve 
the many problems 
you face from day 
to day. Dr. Peale’s 
most helpful and 
most inspiring book! 


PEACE AT BOWLING 
GREEN by Alfred Le- 
land Crabb. Awarm 
and tender story of a 
wonderful Kentucky 
family—and of the 
town in which they 
lived —torn by the 
conflicting loyalties 
of the War between 
the States. 


THE SECRET OF HAP- 
PINESS by Billy Gra- 
bam. The world’s 
greatest evangelist 
gives his own inspir- 
ed interpretations of 
the Beatitudes of 
Our Lord, and tells 
how to gain happi- 
ness by putting them 
to everyday use! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


BARE FEET 
PALACE by 
Newton Kei 
warm and end 
story of the 
family's insp 
adventures in 
erhood with th 
ly-freed Phi 
people. Pub 
edition, $5.00 


AMY VANDE 
COMPLETE 
ETIQUETTE. A 
plete new & 
gracious It 
America’s fi 
authority. Yo 
to be sure 
socially co 
ways. Publ 
edition, $5. 


AROUND THE 
IN 1,000 PICT 
Now you ¢ 
the entire fre 
(except the 
States) in fi 
ing travel 
Includes ¢ 
text and 
maps. 448 
Pub. edition, 








